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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling unbiassed 


truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter, 


Tf he tells the crimss of great men, they fall upon him with the tron hands of the 


law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sidss, and 


then he may go on fearless. —Dz For, 
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We have the pleasure of informing our readers and the} 


general public that on the 4th of January, 1879, The Examiner, 
which enters on its seventy-first year, will revert to its original 
shape. Arrangements have been made for an entirely new 
fount of clearly-cut type, and the paper will be of the best 
quality, slightly toned. The services of some of the most 
distinguished writers have been secured, and a thoroughly 
Independent line, free from any party bias, will be steadily 
pursued. Notices of Finance, Theatres, Music, and Art will be 
continued, without curtailing the space reserved for Reviews 
of all important publications. Special attention will be devoted 
to Education, and a series of articles on The Public Schools 
of England is in preparation. Information and letters from 
influential persons abroad, of which the value has been amply 
proved by the events of the past two months, will continue to 
form a prominent feature in the paper. 

While strictly avoiding the lines of the “Society” journals, 
The Examiner will not shrink from fearlessly exposing all 
abuses of a public nature, and will endeavour to act up to its 
original motto : 

“ Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
Silage 
In order to meet the requirements of the Printing Office 
during the Christmas Holidays, advertisers are urgently re- 
quested to send in their advertisements early in the week, 





THE QUEEN'S MESSENGER. 


As the date of the Senatorial elections draws nearer, it is. 
becoming daily more evident that their result will be decidedly 
Republican, but not Radical. The position of M. Dufaure’s 
Ministry is decidedly strengthened, and those who expected 
that M. Gambetta would take his place after the 5th of 
January are no longer sanguine. Nor is M. Dufaure thinking 
of exchanging the Portfolio of Justice for that of Foreign 
Affairs, as he is extremely anxious to secure the irremovability 
of the magistrates. The prophecies of the Extreme Left 
that the opening of the year 1879 will witness the inaugura- 
tion of a new Republican system are, therefore, likely to be 
falsified ; the consolidation of the existing Constitution will 
probably proceed steadily without any startling change. 


> 


The threat of impeachment which has so often been held 
out to the Ministers of the 16th May has at last been given 
up even by the violent politicians; the Republican Temps is 
not afraid to declare openly what all sensible men have been 
saying privately for some weeks—that MM. de Broglie and 
Fourtou might probably be acquitted, and thus gain rathes 
than lose by their trial. 

emma enema 


On the subject of the negotiations between the Prussian 
Government and the Duke of Cumberland, on the question of 
the confiscated property of the Guelph family, we are ina 
position to affirm that the Berlin Court has not abandoned 
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its e of te ei and is waiting for further 
steps to be taken by the Duke which His Royal Highness 
fools it beneath hi dignity to adopt. 


sccscnallibcnianiciat 


The Russian Minister of War has notified to Prince Don- 
dukoff Korsakoff that a consignment of heavy Krupp guns 
will be shortly sent him for the fortifications he is erecting 
at Sophia. 

a 

We hear that the Russification of the native tribes in 
Siberia is being carried out under circumstances that ap- 
proach almost to a persecution. Upwards of 5,000 persons 
in the province of Tobolsk have been forced to embrace the 
Russo-Greek religion since June. 


CQ 


It is rumoured that Germany, which, as is well known, 
declined to exhibit at Paris, is seriously thinking of an Inter- 
national Exhibition at Berlin for the year 1881. A number 
of German engineers have been studying all the arrangements 
made at Paris for the construction of .the temporary build- 
ngs, the transport of goods to and from the Champ de Mars, 


and the railway traffic. 
——— ee 


The Czar is about to confer a decoration on Seid Muzafar, 
Emir of Bokhara, for the friendly disposition he has dis- 
played towards Russia since last June. 


ees 
An understanding exists between Russia and Persia with 
respect to the subjugation of the Turcoman tribes, and the 


despatch of Persian troops to Khorassan is one result of the 


agreement, 
a 


The Russian Minister of Ways of Communication has 
despatched several engineer officers to Teheran to survey the 
country to be traversed by the projected line connecting the 
Shah’s capital with the Russian network of railways. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Now that the Czar has publicly announced to his people 
his decision to abide by the Treaty of Berlin—which in offi- 
cial Russian, means that he will do everything but fight to 
make it a dead letter—rumours are again being circulated of 
the approaching introduction of reforms inthe Empire. The 
Russian Chauvinists, whose policy has of late been identified 
with that of Prince Gortschakoff, and is now, like the Prince, 
out of favour at the Russian Court, are to be consoled for the 
failure of their plans by promises of a Constitution. Such a 
word can have no real meaning in a country where the great 
majority of the people cannot read, and the sovereign rules 
by means of a huge army which is the blind instrument of 
his will. Alexander II. is generally supposed to be less of a 
despot than his predecessors because he emancipated ‘the 
serfs. But the truth is that this measure, which was origi- 
nally conceived by Nicholas. and would probably have been 





carried out by thatsovereign but for his premature end, has, 
‘by reducing the wealth and influence of the Russian 
nobles, increased the despotie power of the Czars. A 
Russian boyar, with thousands of serfs bound to him 


body and soul, was a much more formidable person- 
age than the half-ruined “prince” whose estates ara 


now parcelled out among peasant proprietors, and whe 
passes most of his time in Paris or Monaco. Nor has 
Russian despotism much to fear from the other classes of the 
population. It is chieflyamong students, artisans, and officers 


of the lower ranks, that Nihilism, the only real danger to the 


autocratic régime in Russia, is to be found. The Nihilist 
doctrines are too extravagant and unpractical to have any 
chance of being adopted by the more enlightened classes, 
which, moreover, do not, as a rule, manifest any interest in 
home politics. Russian journalists and Panslavist politicians 


certainly talk a great deal in a vague way about constitu. 
tional reforms for the Empire, but they do not seem to have 


any clear idea of what such reforms should be. As to the 
great majority of the Russian people, their notion of a Con< 
stitution is probably not more accurate at this day than was 
that of the mutineers of 1825, who, when their leaders urged 


them to fight for the Grand Duke Constantine and the Con- 


stitution, imagined that by “the Constitution” was meant 
Constantine’s wife. 


Without allying oneself with those who invariably look on 
the dark side of every picture, it may not be out of place to 
examine the raison d’étre of the reported withdrawal of the 
Russian Mission from Cabul, and test it by the light of their 
movements elsewhere. It is asserted that Russia is unwilling 
to find herself involved in a war with England, the caus belli 
being Afghanistan. Now the Cabinet at St. Petersburg are 
aware that to engage ina war on this ground means to a 
certain extent a plan of operations contiguous to the territory 
in dispute, and, with winter staring them in the face, a dimi- 
nished exchequer, and a long line of communications to main- 
tain, they are at present unprepared to enter on such a 
war. The gist of the whole case lies in these words; and, 
taking them as a starting point for argument, we may 
fairly ask, What is the meaning of the flank march of Rus. 
sian troops under General Lomakin? the massing and 
pushing forward of men and supplies towards the frontier 
(thinly veiled under the pretext of subjugating the Turco. 
man hordes)? and the daily reports of activity in the 
Russian arsenals, purchases of munitions of war, and arma« 
ment of cruisers by the Moscow committee? It would be 
unwise, nay, insane, to sit down in fancied security, and 
imagine that the withdrawal of the Mission from Cabul 
betokens an end of Russian intrigue. Winter past, and 
spring opening, would mean a more favourable time for 
action ; and, poetical as the idea may be that “in the spring 
the young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love,” we 
have had ample proof that the Muscovite mind is not so 
attuned as to greet the vernal season with such thoughts. 


S caitentimmmmeeteten | 


It is satisfactory to note that the continued presence of 
General Abramoff in the Pamir, to which we have more than 
once called attention, has resulted in the resolution of the, 
Indian Government to occupy Kungrat and Chitral. The 
task will be undertaken by the Maharajah of Cashmere, who 
will push out across Yagistan as far as the borders of 
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Wakkan and the Hindoo Koosh. One pass—the Darkote 
—leading from Yassin to the Pamir, close to. where 
Severtsoff and his companions are now exploring Lake 
Victoria, will, “no “doubt, first engage Runbur. adi 
attention, as it is through this inlet that the Cossacks 
would pass should General Abramoff desire to advance 
upon India. The lower part of the region abuts upon 
Afghanistan the entire distance from Peshawur to Cabul, 
and it will be wise, therefore, to have the hills in English 
hands before we attempt to invest the Ameer’s city. Whether 
the occupation of Chitral will be followed up by any active 
measuresagainst Wakkan and Badakshan, both of which Afghan 
States lie beyond, remains yet to be seen; but we trust that 
whatever is undertaken will be carried out in a firm and 
vigorous manner, and not in that vacillating spirit that too 
often characterises our dealings with Asiatics. While 
our troops are ‘still in the vicinity of the Hindoo. Koosh, 
it is a question whether it would not be better, once 
for all, to define our relations with these petty kha- 
nates. We may be assured that, sooner or later, a fresh 
movement forward will be made from Ferghanah—if, indeed, 
one is not being carried out by Abramoff at the present 
moment—and it will be wise, therefore, to secure those 
passes which are essential to our safety in India. The closer 
we get to the Pamir the better able we shall be to see what 
is going on in its neighbourhood, and the better fitted we 
shall be to prepare for any future edition of those hostile 
movements which General Kaufmann inaugurated in Fer- 
ghanah last summer. 





The passage of arms which seems likely to take place to-day 
between the two Chambers of the French Legislature, and 
which may, indeed, be said to have already begun, involves 
issues a good deal more important than may at first sight 
appear. The vexed question is, on the face of it, a mere 
dispute whether a certain portion of the French clergy shall 
or shall not in future receive an additional stipend of about 
Al. a year. Those, however, who on this side of the Channel 
are disposed to look at it in this simple light are apt to make 
two mistakes which entirely mislead their judgment in the 
matter. The first of these is the fallacious idea tht the 
persons to be benefited by the measure, if passed, ae the 
members of the Catholic Church alone, whereas the fact 
is that the boon would be enjoyed also by the poorer ministers 
of other creeds who, under the broad system of toleration 
now established in France, are all entitled to allow- 
ances from the State. The second fallacy is that which has 
lately been exposed in several pamphlets and other publica- 
tions, and which represents the question as one merely of 
generosity—as a dispute whether the State will, out of pure 
kindness, make a handsome present to the Churches or not, 
Those who have studied the statistics of religion in France 
during the last few years know that this is not so much a 
question whether the religious instructors of the people shall 
be encouraged and enriched as whether they shall be suffered 
to exist at all. The difficulties of obtaining fit persons to 
serve in the parishes are becoming more and more evident 
under the present régime, and, unless some step in the direc- 
tion now suggested be taken without delay, they will 
become insuperable. It is not that the poor clergy are 
extravagant or open to any new imputation in this 
respect. On the contrary, they are the most hardworking 
and uncomplaining members of the French community, which 


is ares . great deal. Even their bitterest opponents do not 
_ven allege against t of the old. e 
charges of greed | ez “Bat the ec ee 
‘gone up in France, as it has in England, while there has been 
no such increase of stipend to the poor benefices as ha¥ taken 
‘place in this country. Meanwhile, the private contributors 
to the Churches’ funds have fallen off with the growth of 
atheism, and the miserable pay which the rural curés and 
pasteurs receive is literally not sufficient to keep body and 
soul together. The fight, therefore, is one not between one 
sect and another, but between atheism and religion; inas- 
much as, without the grant. of fresh funds, the ranks of the 
clergy must inevitably be decimated, and the parishes 
and congregations thus deserted must be left without 
any religious instruction whatever. This is the reason 
why a proposal which the Lower House rejected’ has been 
taken up with such ardour by the Senate, and why the 
latter body has assumed the unwonted courage and respon- 
sibility of revising the decision of the other branch of the 
Legislature. It has done so by an overwhelming majority, 
which is very unlikely to disappear altogether, even if the 
Senate should at the approaching elections be recruited by 
a fresh contingent of Radicals. There can be little doubt 
that in this matter it is backed up by the opinion of the coun- 
try. The known sufferings of the poor clergy, their laborious- 
ness and usefulness, and the very moderate character of 
the benefit which it was proposed to confer upon them, are 
certain to enlist all moderate men in the cause; and the 
force of public opinion in favour of the view held by 
the Senate is increased by the absurdity of the plea upon 
which the proposal was rejected by the Chamber—a plea by 
which France was represented as too poor to pay 200,000 
francs to keep religion from being starved out. If the Cham- 
ber, at its special meeting to consider of the subject, should 
hold to the course at first adopted and provoke a pitched 
battle with the Senate, it is impossible to doubt which House 
will obtain the public support; nor would such obstinacy on 
the part of the ultra-Radical party be probably without its 
effect on the agitation now going on in view of the Senatorial 
Elections, 


re emnamnenmnmnnnntinl 


Paris is feeling the reaction caused by the cessation of 
visitors and stoppage of business consequent on the close of 
the Exhibition. It is the usual weakness which follows a fever. 
According to all appearances, less Christmas and New Year's 
business will be done than in ordinary years. It is a reaction 
which prudent men of business clearly foresaw. The hotels 
are comparatively empty, and the receipts at the theatres 
very middling, considering the time of year. The shops on 
the boulevards and in the chief streets, which are wont, in 
ordinary years at Christmas time, to remain open until eleven 
o’clock or even till midnight, now close their doors at nine 
from the paucity of purchasers. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that all the visits made and all the business done by 
foreigners during the six months of the Exhibition caused a 
positive increase in the trade of Paris. Most of the visitors 
had postponed their journey from last year, and many who 
visited the Exhibition will not come to Paris next year. 
But, although the great show will eventually leave a deficit 
of forty millions of francs, no one is disappointed, as it was 
never supposed that it would produce an increase of revenue. 
It has been a complete industrial and moral success, and m9 
more could have been expected. ~ 
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LOYAL MOURNING. 


The blow which fell on the Royal family a few 
hours after our last issue will affect far wider circles 
than that of the immediate relations of the good 
Princess. No one who has observed the relations 
subsisting between the Queen and people of England 
can have failed to remark their peculiarity in com- 
parison to the feelings of loyalty and national pride 
which are supposed equally to affect continental 
nations. For many years past the Court in England 
has, as a social institution, almost ceased to exist, 
and the Queen has had no personal contact with her 
subjects. St. James’s Palace has opened its doors 
on the rarest occasions only, and from the State balls 
at Buckingham Palace the hostess has been absent. 
The generous hospitalities of Marlborough House 
and Sandringham could not, however kindly and 
lavishly they were bestowed, bear that stamp which 
can be conferred by the Sovereign only. Itis now 
seventeen years since the greatest grief which can 
befall any woman deprived the Queen of that kind 
and wise support of which we have only lately learnt 
to appreciate the full value through Theodore Mar- 
tin’s book. Her Majesty has ever since only paid 
flying visits to the metropolis. Balmoral has been 
her favourite retreat; the blue waters of the Solent 
have occasionally replaced the stormy torrent of the 
Dee, but the people of London have had but few and 
scant opportunities of -gazing on the widow’s weeds 
of her whom they greeted so warmly when she drove 
to Westminster as a fair and inexperienced girl, and 
when, by the side of the judicious consort who was 
her guide and solace in the weary affairs of State, 
she reviewed the troops in Hyde Park or held a 
levée at St. James’s. Yet the feelings of hearty affec- 
tion and true sympathy with which the Queen has been 
regarded by the great mass of the people have not 
been modified. Their loyalty is as staunch as it was 
when they could themselves see its object almost 
every day. The waves of Socialism, the epidemic of 
assassination, which have passed over every country 
on the Continent, have left our island almost undis- 
turbed. A madman may threaten to change the form 
of Government, or a fool may, in the flights of post- 
prandial oratory, suggest that a Republic would be 
better than a Constitutional monarchy. Such morbid 
excrescences of the body politic have existed in every 
time and country. But they do not affect the love 
and reverence the English nation bear to iy Queen 
and, through her, to thé whole Royal f ye 
Austria, when speaking of the Ep Emperor, they dg aa 
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say, “ His Majesty dined at Schénbrunn with the 
family,” but “ the Highest-of-All Personages took 
dinner.” Francis Joseph does not receive a foreign 
ambassador ; ‘‘ His Imperial and Royal Majesty deigns 
to grant an audience.” In Russia the Czar is, of 
course, the despotic father of all his subjects; his 
power is so great that the large majority of the popu- 
lation clothe him with a semi-divinity which the 
Court ceremonial is not adapted to remove. In the 
mind of the peasant there is some little doubt as to 
whether Providence and the Emperor are one and 
the same, or which comes first. In Italy the young 
king is surrounded by all the halo which must needs 
envelop the generous scion of a race which fought so 
bravely for Italy’s independence, and the son of one 
who himself led the charges of the picked troops of 
Piedmont. Yet, notwithstanding the awe which 
hedges the Royal name in the first-named countries, 
and the memories which endear it in the last, there 
can be no doubt that the sympathy felt by English- 
men and women for their Queen is greater, the 
loyalty they entertain deeper and more lasting, than 
the feelings which animate the title-loving people of 
Austria, the submissive hordes of Russia, or the 
impetuous populace of Italy. Much less than an 
abdication of the leadership of society would suffice 
to alienate the feelings of our continental neigh- 
bours from their sovereigns. The slightest error 
in judgment causes murmurs which are barely 
concealed under the most high-sounding titles. Any 
unpopular measure would call forth the most virulent 
private abuse, even if police and military sufficed to 
prevent any public demonstration of dissatisfaction. 
Here, on the contrary, our attachment to the Sove- 
reign’s family sufficed, without soldiers or police, to 
make us bear patiently the excesses of the Regency 
and the stolidity of the Queen’s predecessor. It can, 
therefore, be safely asserted that the great grief 
which, on Saturday last, overshadowed the palace 
came home to every house and every cottage in the 
realm. We have now nothing to forgive, for Her 
Majesty has ever striven to improve the moral and 
material condition of her people. We have nothing 


to forget, for the Queen’s acts have ever been true and § 


beneficent. We have nothing to bear patiently, for 
no sovereign has known so well how to hold the reins 
of constitutional Government without ever pulling 
the curb too tight, and yet without letting them 
slip from her hands. She has successfully performed 
the highest duties which can fall to the lot of any 
mortal—those of a constitutional monarch, than which 
none can be more arduous and none more exacting. 
If loyalty were not ingrained in the English charac- 
ter, she would have implanted it; if love for the 
Sovereign were not already a national characteristic, 
she would have inspired it. Even in this great 
trouble it must be some consolation to the august 
sufferer to know that thirty millions of her subjects 
grieve with her, and that, when the sad news reached 
her distant Indian Empire and the colonies beyond 
seas, the hearts of many more millions were melted to 


| | deep sympathy with the stricken mother, 
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——————— 
RESULTS OF THE SESSION. 


utterly out of the question. For let us assume that ata 
- That the principal and immediate result of the Winter 


_ Th general election Conservatives were defeated, and Mr. Glad- 
Session has been to strengthen the hands of the Government | stone called upon to form a Cabinet. Who would work with 
in its foreign policy is beyond all doubt. Majorities of 101 


2 this virulent champion of crazes? Manhood suffrage would 
and 110 speak for themselves with a plain and simple | no doubt be a leading feature of his policy, with, sess likely, 
eloquence which there is no resisting; for there had been | female suffrage to follow. Neither Mr. Lowe nor Mr. Géschen 
abundant preparation for the strife on both sides, and these | would support a Ministry bent upon such hazardous experi: 
divisions must be accepted as showing unmistakeably the] ments. Lord Hartington could scarcely step from the position 
opinions of the present House of Commons; while the Lords 


sent ; of leader to a subordinate office. Lord Granville would be 
were still more decided in their adherence to the Government. | at best a very half-hearted adherent, if he consented to serve 
The denial of logical conclusions can neither sustain a bad 


Lo at all. Other principal members of the party could hardly 
case nor injure a good one; and, although it seems im- 


go work cordially on behalf of a Cabinet with such notable ab. 
probable that the Ministry is particularly elated by what The | sentees. No doubt, Sir William Harcourt would take what 
Times calls the “ flush of their victory,” nor the Opposition 


was offered to him, if anything were ; and for colleagues Mr. 
much depressed by the “chagrin of their defeat”—seeing | Gladstone would have to search the extreme Left. The vul- 
that some such result as that obtained was so generally 


| gar buffoonery of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the singular states. 
anticipated—it may be conceded that the Houses of Par- 


manship of Mr. Jenkins, the pompous eccentricities of the 
liament have declared in favour of the Cabinet. But, turning | “ spurious Solomon” who represents Liskeard, and the Ame- 
impartially to the other side of the question, it seems equally 


rican imitations of Mr. Chamberlain would form a strange 
evident that the status of the Opposition has been very con- | stock-in-trade for the chiefs of an English political party. 
siderably improved by the debates which have taken place— 


: The evidence afforded during the debate, that Lord Hart- 
despite, we may add, the persistent endeavours of the Oppo- | ington possessed many of those qualities of a leader for which 
sition tail, and of that anomalous member, Mr. Gladstone, to 


many of his followers had not given him credit, were, there. 
injure and discredit the party. It has been a standing taunt 


fore, extremely welcome ; for, amongst other things, they 
against Liberals that they are careless of the honour of their | showed that his lordship valued the position to which he had 
country, and blind to its chief source of danger abroad 


been elected, and was not disposed to abdicate at the expense 

i —the aggressive designs of Russia. After the decla-|of his party. Lord Hartington was upon his mettle, and 

| rations of such Liberals as Mr. Gischen, Mr. Grant} showed that he was not unworthy of the trust that had been 
Duff, and Lord Hartington himself, this taunt loses its point. 


reposed in him. And, if Liberals are not wholly united, it 

In the past, Liberals and Conservatives alike have made the| cannot be said that Conservatives form an impregnable 

grand mistake of treating Russian statesmen as credible and] phalanx. Lords Derby and Carnarvon are not without sup- 

honourable persons, and placing reliance upon their solemn | porters, and, were Lord Beaconsfield to yield up the direction 

. assurances. For the future, neither party will be disposed to shut | of the Conservatives, elements of discord which are now 

its eyes to obvious facts. Promises from Russia have hitherto | hushed would at once become. prominent. So shifty 

been requested, demanded, and even at times exacted-| Minister as the Marquis of Salisbury has.proved himself to 
Henceforth, such guarantees as the wily Muscovites cannot 


be most assuredly would not obtain the confidence of the 
escape will, in every instance, be obtained in all those matters | Tory rank and file, nor the sincere co-operation of all his 
wherein, during bygone years, English Ministers have 


present colleagues. Where to find a successor to Lord 
trusted the solemn asseverations of the Russian Emperor’s | Beaconsfield is now seriously agitating the gentle breasts of 
more or less obedient servants. 


many Conservatives who hope for the best without any very 
One most formidable danger, which it is to be fervently 


solid foundation for the hope that is in them. Liberala 
hoped has now passed away, was the threatened attempt of | meantime take heart, and point to Bristol and Maldon as 
the Radicals to move for the replacement of Mr. Gladstone at | proof that the feeling of the country has changed, and that, 
the head of Liberal affairs. Mr. Bernal Osborne, in a recent | consequently, the present House of Commons does not 
speech, rather let the cat out of the bag by speaking too|truly represent the sentiments of constituencies. And, 
freely concerning this most disastrous notion, and hardly | while cordially lamenting the prevalent distress and depres- 
mended matters by expressing the hope that the responsi- 


sion of trade, Liberals cannot be blind to the fact that their 
bilities of the position might induce the member for Green- | cause is thereby strengthened. It may be true enough that 
wich to become less violent and intractable. The Green- 


Government is not responsible for the bad times upon which 
wich speech proved, to the more sensible of those who|we have fallen. The disturbed condition of Europe might 
might have been his followers, that the thought of 


have affected trade as much under a Liberal as it has done 
endeavouring to displace Lord Hartington by the arch-| under a Conservative Cabinet. But many electors do not 
master of special pleading must be abandoned; and the] reason. Any change, they argue, would be for the better; 
coarse and unworthy harangue delivered on the 10th of | and the omission of any reference in the Royal Speech to the 
the month, in the course of the debate on the Afghan war, 


widely extended suffering, together with the suggestion of 

destroyed the faint hope of the dissatisfied Liberal Left. The | the grant tothe victims of Russian Christianity in the Rhodope 

Times, to whom the ex-Premier was once no less a divinity | district, seem to show a carelessness and indifference to home 

than to more demonstrative organs, could not refrain from | affairs on the part of the Government which electors will not 

making “decided protest against the language and the spirit in | be ready to forgive. Looking into the future, therefore, the 
which Mr. Gladstone permitted himself to indulge” ; while 
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lesson to be derived from the results of the session is that 





The Standard did not care to censure the performance, but | Conservatives will do well not to be too enthusiastic, while 

really condemned it more bitterly, by treating it mainly as a] Liberals need not be despondent, at the large, but possibly 
| matter of scholastic oratory, assuming that the posgib ity of | deceptive, majorities which Ministers bere, m ® Belieee 
se its having the faintest effect_on Contempdtary politics Was | question, succeded in obtaining. 
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THE GOLDEN CASKET. 

England is governed by a great novelist ; India by a poet 
whose works are ostentatiously displayed on the tables of 
sundry members of the Viceregal Court. In order to attain 
greatness as a writer of romance, it is necessary to possess 
imaginative qualities of a high order; and our Premier has 
once more proved that his prolonged exertions as the political 
chief of a party which, hitherto, has been generally considered 
anything but poetical, and of a Cabinet of which the great 
recommendation has always been that they are capital busi- 
ness men, has not dried up the springs of his fertile brain, 
and that he is yet able to write, or even speak, the most 
imaginative chapters on any given subject. The magni- 
ficently illuminated and embossed address presented to 
Lord Beaconsfield on Thursday in an artistic casket, 
specially manufactured from the products of Califor- 
nian mines, has, evidently by what philosophers term 
the law of analogy, once more opened the portals of that per- 
fervid brain, and has allowed us, once again, to hear those 
poetic effusions which, a few days ago, were perforce dis- 
guised under the cloak of dry parliamentary speeches. 

Lord Beaconsfield assured the deputation that the Berlin 
Treaty was an instrument which would be maintained and 
earried into effect, and that daily progress was being made 
towards its fulfilment. He implored his hearers not to listen 
to those who would qualify it asa phantom and a failure, 
He still professed the same faith in its efficacy as at the 
Guildhall in the month of November, and appealed to the 
evidence of facts in support of these professions. Now, 
there are three possible explanations of his Lordship’s 
assertions. Either he believes in them himself; or he 
does not, but wishes his audience to believe in them; 
or, thirdly, he knows they are false, and also knows 
that his audience knows it. We will briefly examine these 
three suppositions. If our Premier really believes that the 
Berlin Treaty is being carried out, and will secure peace, he 
must be singularly, preternaturally, sanguine. At present, 
the evidence is entirely in favour of those who assert that it 
is a delusion, invented to console the people of England for 
having wasted money in warlike display, a snare to induce 
them to repose confidence in men who have misused it. 
England could, our Ministers boldly told us, not agree to the 
Treaty of San Stefano, but must interfere, if needs were by 
force of arms, to prevent its iniquitous conditions from being 
carried out. We did interfere,and Lord Beaconsfield re- 
turned triumphant from Berlin with the Treaty in his pocket 
which was to have annulled the abominable instrument signed 
at San Stefano, and which is still asserted to be a signal suc- 
cess. Yet, with the sole exception of a tiny strip of territory in 
Asia, Russia hasobtained, either by the clauses of the Berlin 
Treaty or by evading them, every single advantage she 
had previously claimed of vanquished Turkey. Roumelia and 
Bulgaria are under her absolute dominion, and the Interna- 
tional Commission has been compelled to return to Constan- 
tinople without having been able to accomplish its work, on 
account of the presence of the Czar’s troops, and the deter- 
mined opposition of his administrators and commanders. In 
April, those troops are to be withdrawn; but, even if they 
should retire (which we take leave to doubt), it will only be 
to leave behind them a powerful militia, which is now 
being carefully trained by Russians, which will be com- 
manded by Russians, and which will have a large 
majority of Russians in its ranks as non-commissioned 
officers. The nationality of the army of occupation 


will be changed in name only. We were at least promised 
peace in these provinces, and an equal distribution of justice 
to all; yet each mail brings us intelligence of fresh disturb- 
ances and harrowing accounts of atrocities committed on 
unoffending Mussulmans, of fearful sufferings of helpless re- 
fugees. Roumania has been deprived of Bessarabia, for 
which so much precious English blood was shed twenty-three 
years ago; Turkey is threatened by Greece and Montenegro, 
while she is pressed by her northern conqueror to squeeze out 
yet another dole from the wretched taxpayer so as to pay the 
war indemnity which our Ministers at Berlin had not the 
courage to prohibit as an unrighteous and dastardly extortion. 
Encouraged by Russian advances and our own inactivity, Shere 
Ali has braved us, and has forced on us an expensive, trouble- 
some, and unnecessary war. In short—for why multiply in- 
stances P—look where we will, we cannot find any signs of 
the progress towards peace and towards the complets execu- 
tion of the Berlin Treaty of which Lord Beaconsfield speaks 
with pride. It may be possible that the Premier is better 
informed than the public, and that he has discovered hopeful 
signs where we can read nothing but tyranny, duplicity, 
misery, rapine, and death. If so, let him communicate the 
despatches which tell him that the Russians are not only pro- 
mising but really carrying out their pledges; let him pro- 
duce the reports which inform him that there is peace in the 
Rhodope mountains, and that the refugees are returning to 
their homes; let us see for ourselves that we are mistaken, 
and, notwithstanding all that has passed, he will gain the 
applause of every honest man in the country. 


We fear, however, that our Premier has nothing of the sort 
to justify his sanguine views. We are sure that, if he had, 
the public would at once have been told that they were being 
misled by the daily papers—not in the rounded periods of a 
well-balanced speech, but in the drier and more persuasive 
language of official blue books. So far, we have nothing to 
prove that the Berlin Treaty is being carried out, both in its 
letter and spirit, except Lord Beaconsfield’s opinion; and 
against these we have evidence so overwhelming that even 
the Premier’s word can only weigh as dust in the balance, 
And as we know that, if Lord Beaconsfield is a novelist he is 
also a man of clear insight and calm judgment, we are com- 
pelled to conclude that he has, in reality, no faith whatever 
in the Treaty, and only says so hoping against hope. 
Whether the Prime Minister expects that the Californians 
will believe what he himself, as we have shown, must needs 
know to be inaccurate, is another question. There may lurk in 
his mind the expectation that a few more strong despatches 
may, after all, incline the Czar to act with justice as well as 
to give fair promises. Or, more probably, he thinks that the 
Imperial words should satisfy the minds of the ingenuous 
English dwellers beyond the Atlantic, and that the specious 
assurances from St. Petersburg, though disproved by 
searcely veiled official measures, suffice to show that the 
Cabinet has deserved well of the country. Yet there is evi- 
dence enough that the country is profoundedly dissatisfied, 
and that the British public will explain to the delegates that 
Lord Beaconsfield’s oration is hardly complete, that it is hardly 
ingenuous, and not at all to the point. We are, therefore, 
unwillingly driven to the third alternative. Our Premier hag 
once more assumed the character of the novelist, and has 
been civil enough to amuse his visitors with a charming 
fiction in return for their handsome gift and for the sweeter 
present of the respectful homage they laid at his feet. No 
wonder; for the golden casket and the richly emblazoned 
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parchment must have reminded him of Sidonia’s treasures, | gether guiltless in the matter of this retrogression ; though 
and have caused him to forget, for a few minutes, the unplea- | there is, perhaps, little doubt that the larger share of ‘the 
orks facts Oe in the dusty documents of the official] blame rests with the Opposition. 
spe h be not onl es i saad tet sah see nsfield's | Inthe last few days, a rather remarkable instance of the evil 
_ Bpeec y exp justified ; nay, more, as @] results of this relaxation of political ; 
chapter from a forthcoming novel of our gifted Premier, it} ‘There ; relaxation 0 political courtesies has occurred. 
‘ abeetives’ lie” Viey' Kighpas’ paige.” ts ty fn’ oF munis ere is nothing in the correspondence between Lord Blantyre 
imagination, pointed satire, and pla yful i Whos and Mr. Gladstone published last Thursday which is in itself in 
can be mire delightful than the eae sketch of Cyprus or oars Saccediable to either party. Asai She weld Knows, 
which was unfolded before the astonished deputation? and om ay as es tog dg As propose * 
could we wonder if, after hearing the alluring description P_trom the newousl excnequer t Te sullerere in the 
they emigrated en masse from their “ golden rivers and c »| Rhodope met with so little favour that it never was formally 
-glitteniaie wich erehstate” 6s’ tas’ het baad rags} made at all. Mr. Gladstone, as he had a perfect right to do, 
parkling gem of the} opposed the motion very strongly, but, bein ious to clea 
Queen’s Crown” in the East? What could be la : Fei rein eee emai 
thin ‘his : GS aiea 3 A ge cedhaents more playful } himself from the charge of indifference to the sufferings con- 
warning against alarmist intelligence? The facts, ed. he took the stan of wae : 
his lordship said in effect, speak against the Treaty of cerned, he took the step of writing to Lord Blantyre. This 
Pein’) Tak vy ay ® st sae ay eas i nobleman, we need hardly remind our readers, distinguished 
What could erase ae -]| himself by his munificent philanthropy during the late war, 
Tre ae be more ironical than his description of the | and thousands of sick and wounded men in Asia and Europe 
: as “ye as a patched-up settlement. . . . not in-| owed to him health and life. In his letter to Lord Blantyre, Mr, 
ended to humiliate any Power.” Mark the words. The Gladstone, indeed, showed himself, as we might expect, unable 
settlement was not patched up, for it had always been in- | keep the Turk out of the Memorial. Just as, we suppose, 
tended, by Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury, that Russia | the devastation of the Palatinate was more the fault of the ob- 
was to extend her frontier to Adrianople, and, by means of | stinate Germans than of Louis the Magnificent, so the suffer- 
Sofia, secure a hold on the whole of Turkey in Europe. No ings of the Rhodope seem to Mr. Gladstone to be mainly duo 
Power was humiliated, for Turkey came forth from the Con- | to Constantinople and not to St. Petersburg. There are also 
gress prouder, richer, and more powerful than ever. some other unnecessary flings at the sympathy of the wealthy 
, It has often been stated that the popular novelist exerts] classes of this country with the Turks, and so forth. But 
more power over the minds of men than the wisest statesmen. } these are only pretty Fanny’s way. In the main, Mr. Glad- 
In his person, Lord Beaconsfield has justified the saying ; for, | stono’s letter is a really earnest suggestion that private sub- 
where he fails age statesman, he succeeds as an author of | scription should do what he thinks it would have been im- 
romances, and, when it suits him, he discards the majestic proper to do by public grant. He suggests, accordingly, that 
garb of the Council Chamber for the pleasant versatility of the | Lord Blantyre should prompt the Government to set such a 
popularwriter. The rapidity with which these transformations | subscription on foot. Lord Blantyre’s reply is also honour- 
are effected is as wonderful as it is effective, and we can sin- | able to him. He shews, perhaps, some little natural irritation 
' cerely congratulate ourselves that we have aman at the helm] a¢ the flings before alluded to. He méets the remark which 
_ of the State who, when we are tired of blue books, will give | yy. Gladstone had made, that national funds are largely con- 
us yellow-bound novels, and, when we are satiated with truth, | ¢¢jputed to by the working classes, and that the working 
will feed us on fiction. classes are now in a state of distress, by a perfectly fair argu- 
ment. The working classes (he says) contribute to the national 
expenditure only indirectly, and not one mite would have 
been added to the tea or tobacco or spirit duties by the 
proposed grant to the Rhodope. He points out, too, that the 
working classes are usually forward to help others, and that 
they themselves are in the receipt of great assistance from 
national funds. He defends, as he has a perfect right to do, 
the Turkish Government from Mr. Gladstone’s aspersions ; 
but he holds, as he has also a perfect right to hold, that the 
Government has nothing to do with originating private sub- 
scriptions. In rejoinder, Mr. Gladstone quotes a precedent 
for the latter proceeding, and so the correspondence ends. 

In all this there is, we repeat, nothing discreditable, though 
Mr. Gladstone’s letter might have been in part better advised. 
But we look to the comment of some extreme organs, and we 
find Lord Blantyre accused of “ considering that the distress 
of the working classes of England is an affair of a little more 
or a little less spirits and tobacco.” ‘We own to an inability 
to find any such sentiment in Lord Blantyre’s letter. Onthe 
contrary, Lord Blantyre says, in effect, “This grant would not 
have added to the distress of the working classes, for it would 
not have increased the taxes which touch them.” His censor 
makes him say that the distress itself is a matter of more or 
less spirits and tobacco. Now, for a man like Lord Blantyre to 
make such an assertion at such a moment would, we admit, 
be'a dangerous folly, only to be paralleled by the worst ro- 

















































FAIR PLAY. 


There are few things in connection with politics on which 
we have in England been more in the habit of priding our- 
selves than the respect paid to fair play in our political con- 
troversies. How far this pride is justified on a careful 
review of our political history is a point which we do not care 
just now to investigate. But it may be allowed that of late 
_years we can shew a tolerably clean bill of health in this 
matter as compared to foreign nations. We have (or till 
lately had) got into the habit of opposing each other without 
reference to the commercial transactions of our grandfathers, 
and the rumours once current as to the reputations of our 
great-aunts. We do not generally hint that our political 
enemics are probably in league with some one who has 
threatened to shoot at the Queen, or that they have designs 
on the Bank of England. Not the least unfortunate thing 
about the acrimonious political disputes of the last two 
years is that a great inroad has been made on this conven- 
tion. Language and insinuations of a character unknown in 
political controversy for many years have been used both in 
Parliament and out of it; motives have been imputed with 
the most reckless freedom, and constructions have been put 
_ on the conduct of public men which would have been thought 

very unusual a short time before. Neither party is alto- 
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eorded verbal follies of the French noblesse. Any such words 
from a man of wealth and station would be caught up by 
agitators all over the country, repeated again and again, and 
for years used as an argument to stir up class hatred. But, 
as we have said, it is impossible to see that Lord Blantyre 
said anything of the sort. He even goes out of his way to pay 
a compliment to the working classes. We can have, of course, 
no fear that the author of the criticism deliberately misrepre- 
sented Lord Blantyre. That, fortunately, is not to be 
believed of any respectable English journal. We can only 
put down the mistake to the habit of heated controversy 
before alluded to, and, perhaps, to an over strong faith in 
certain mystical theories of taxation. It is not uncommon 
with politicians to refuse to recognise the truths to which 
Lord Blantyre alluded, and to speak of increased or dimi- 
nished taxation falling on the working classes. As a matter 
of fact, except in the most indirect manner, nothing but 
Customs and Excise touch them at all. But, even were this 
a matter of argument, not of fact, it does not touch the case. 
Lord Blantyre does not even say that, if a grant to 
the Rhodope might increase these duties, the working 
classes could avoid the incidence of the increase by 
lessening their consumption. He simply says that, as there 
would be no increase, they would not be touched at all. Yet he 
is made to say words which mean, if they mean anything, that 
if the poor smoked and drunk less they would not now be in dis- 
tress, and that enforced abstinence from drink and tobacco 
is the worst they have to fear. This has been said, and loudly 
gaid, before now, but there is not the remotest trace of any 
such statement in Lord Blantyre’s letter. We have said that, 
in all probability, such a misrepresentation as this can 
only arise from an oversight. To perceive the misrepresen- 
tation it is not necessary to agree with Mr. Gladstone or to 
agree with Lord Blantyre. Itis necessary only to read the 
correspondence without prejudice, and to possess a reason- 
ably fair habit of mind. And it is specially because the 
fancy for political bludgeoning is sure to lead to these slips 
that we think the present instance worthy of mention. Once 
persuade yourself that your adversary must be ipse facto a 
fool and a knave, and it becomes very natural to dis- 
cern proofs of folly or knavery in whatsoever he does. 
Whether such a persuasion is likely to conduce to well 
reasoned argument or useful conclusions is, perhaps, a ques- 
tion not very difficult to answer. That both sides are tarred 
with the same brush is unfortunately but too true. All the 
less difficulty should there be in a reversion on the part of 
both to cooler temper and more decent language. The Oppo- 
sition have by this time hinted that every member of the 
Cabinet in turn is a person who says the thing that is not, 
and the partisans of the Government have exhausted the 
resources of the English language in characterising the 
fatal blindness of Mr. Gladstone and the disgraceful factious- 
ness of his followers. If only for the sake of a change, it 
might be well to see whether the old custom of saluting an 
adversary before the battle, and shaking hands afterwards, is 
not better than the new one of setting off political conversa- 
tion with a fringe of personal abuse. 

































































the crowning ofheights commanding the pass with more than 
one fortified tower, we find on its southern side the important 
fortress of Kohat. We are now among a race scarcely less 
formidable from their savage and marauding habits, the 
Vaziris. This extensive tribe or group of tribes extends from 
the angle where the river Kurram escapes from the moun- 
tains, hard by our little outpost at Thull (now so familiar as 
the starting point of one of our columns), along the range of 
the Suliman Mountains, to Dera Ghazi Khan, nearly opposite 
Multan. The position which the northern portion of this 
tribe occupies gives it as great an importance as that of the 
Khyberis among the Afridis. They are the warders of the 
valuable but hitherto little known Kurram Pass, which, lead- 
ing by a somewhat circuitous route in the direction of 
Ghazni, as well as northwards under the Safed Koh, is 
believed to have been the one through which Mahmoud of 
Ghazni entered India. In consequence of the troubled state 
of the Khyber tribes in the year 1857, the Embassy under 
the distinguished brothers Lumsden worked its way under 
Afghan escort to Candahar by this road. By another defile 
a little farther to the south, known as the Gomél Pass, of 
which also the Vaziri are natives, a large majority of the 
caravans from Afghanistan and central Asia find their way 
to the markets of the Punjab and Hindostan. 

Many are the tales which might be told of the savage 
descents of these Vaziris upon luckless merchant Kafilas ; 
many, too, the marauding raids upon their more peaceful 
brethren who have settled down within our own frontiers. 
But we must pass on from the Kohat Valley—if it may be so 
called—to that of Banni. To see this tract to advantage we 
must approach it from the banks of the Indus. This river, 
having forced its way through the successive gorges which lie 
between Attock and Kalabagh, now again spreads itself out 
through many channels. Immediately on its western bank, 
below Kaldbagh, is a small and comparatively insignificant 
tribe called Mahwats, believed to have been originally con- 
nected with the Vaziris, but who have long since discarded 
their mother tongue—Pashtu—for Punjabi, and have, toagreat 
extent, laid aside the marauding spirit of the Pathan for the 
peaceful agricultural labours of their neighbouring Jat. 
Running parallel with the Indus is. a narrow ridge of sand- 
stone, called the Nila Koh, or Blue Mountain, abruptly 
broken by a narrow pass, the Tang Dara, through which the 
Kirram river flows into the Indus. Crossing this ridge 
a striking view presents itself, a wide valley so verdant 
that Herbert Edwardes called it “a vegetable emerald,” 
to the south, towers up—the pride of these lower heights— 
the Takht-i-Suliman ; and, far as eye can travel northwards, 
the snowy crown of the monarch of the whole range, Safed- 
Koh, or Spinghai, the White Mountain. Such a moun- 
tain range, stern and wild, seems the fitting home for 
the turbulent Vaziris, while the vale below is peopled 
by an offshoot tribe, named after an ancestor—Banni— 
whose peaceful natures accord with the softness of their 
own valley. There is, probably, no portion of our frontier 
line in which the beneficial influence of English rule can be 
more distinctly traced than here. In 1847, before the Punjab 
had passed to the English, while the Army of Occupation 
held Lahore, and the Regency ruled in the name of the boy 
Maharajah Duleep Singh, Herbert Edwardes found himself 
in charge of this district, and thus he describes the people :— 
“The Banuchis are bad specimens of Affghans; could 
worse be said of any human race? They have all the vices 


OUR SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER.—II1. 
_ Having crossed the lofty space which lies between Forts 
Mackeson and Kohat, where the Afridis, whether of the 
Adam Kail or Jawakhi tribes, have not only in early but in 
‘ster days proved such troublesome neighbours as to require lof Pa 


rankly luxuriant, the virtues stunted.” ‘Yet 
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within a few months this young subaltern was able, with a 
rare combination of self-reliance and tact, to mould these 
untractable men into an orderly and disciplined body, with 
which he planted himself before the walls of Multan, and 
largely contributed to the capture of that citadel. His work 
in the valley was taken up by Reynell Taylor, under whose 
conscientious but less resolute rule the old habits of the 
Vaziri began to re-appear; after which John Nicholson, firm 
to severity, becamé not only their dread but their demi-god. 
And yet under all three, so different in character, one 
trait was pre-eminently visible, their justice ; and, despite the 
four hundred and more village forts—for every village was a 
fort—which their valley and hill side contained, frontier raids 
and tribal strifes became less and less frequent, while service 
in the Frontier Force became an object of such eager ambition 
that the chief bone of contention between tribe and tribe 
would often be a suspicious jealousy lest one should be 
favoured more than another in filling these coveted posts; 
and so it has come that Banuchi and Vaziri alike, Zemindar 
and Khan, are among the truest and the bravest in our ranks, 

To the south, again, the Vaziris stretch along the frontier 
line; our own territory narrowing between the mountains 
and the Indus, while the country held by our independent 
Pathan neighbours widens, until we are brought abruptly to 
the borders of Beluchistan, where a friendly race, under a 
now friendly Khan, is giving us free access to Quettah. 

' This survey of what is commonly known as our Pathan 
Frontier, will help us to answer the question with which we 
started. How is it to be accounted for that, while the 
Mohamedanism of Central Hindostan is, as a rule, disaffected 
and disloyal, there should be found along this most distant 
outskirt of our Empire a succession of tribes, equally 
Mohammedan in their origin, who are manifesting pro- 
gressive contentment and incipient loyalty toour rule? We 
have not handled them more gently, for circumstances 
required us to rule them peremptorily. When they came to 
us as a legacy from the Sikhs they were little better than 
barbarians. Defying all authority, often even that of their 
own Khans, with blood feuds @ social obligation, with murder 
and robbery seemingly their daily occupation, they were yet 
hospitable to the stranger and charitable to the beggar; they 
were a strange compound of virtues and vices; though nomi- 
nally Mohamedans, their only idea of religion consisted in 
being at all times ready for a jehdd, or holy war, against the 
unbeliever. Their independence was indeed a reality ; they had 
never known what it was to pay revenue to any Government ; 
their natural masters at Cabul could never control them, their 
natural enemies at Lahore could never subdue them. Such 
were the tribes of whom a portion transferred their allegiance 
to us, while a greater part remained our hostile neighbours 
and sworn foes. But our civilisation could not tolerate what 
the ruder Afghan and Sikh had submitted to. It was neces- 
sary that their lawlessness should be repressed. One mode 
of dealing with them has been already mentioned—the 
“ blockade.” But occasions required stronger measures ; 
now and again a small force would be detached to follow 
them up into their hill fastnesses, and even to exercise re- 
prisals. But of later years less severe yet no less firm 
measures have been adopted. Conciliation and forbearance, 
blended with a determined assertion of authority and uncom- 
promising exercise of justice, though at first little appreciated, 
have not been without their effects. 

In the present crisis, the Afridi of the Khyber, and the 
Mohmund of the adjoining range, and also the Vaziri of the 
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Kirram Pass, have, with few exceptions, furthered our ad- 
vance, even though against their own nominal liege lord. 
Very much is due to the firm, brave, just character of our 
Frontier Administration, but there is also another cause to 
be taken into account.’ The Mussulman of Hindostan, 
whether he trace descent from Afghan or Mogul, regards 
himself as part of an Empire the glory of which has been 
extinguished by his British conquerors. Olinging with 
Oriental tenacity to this memory, he resents, with unforgiving 
bitterness, the imagined wrong of a conquered and dispos- 
sessed people. Not so the Pathan of the frontier. With him ' 
there is no tradition of bygone Imperial power; for though ’ 
formerly an outlying province, and ethnically an offshoot, from ‘ 
an empire which, in its day, was conspicuous among the 
dynasties of Asia, he has for many centuries been detached ° 
from that centre, whether it were of Ghazni or of Cabul, 
and during those centuries has known no existence but 
that of a rude mountaineer, ever struggling to main- 
tain his independence, ever refusing to recognise a supe- 
rior (except, perhaps, in his religious capacity, the 
Akhund of Swat), ever regarding his neighbour as a rival, 
and thus, by force of circumstances as much as by nature, 
becoming an Ishmaelite marauder and thief. The English 
have robbed him of no ancestral dignity, nor of his proudly 
cherished independence; and though they have persistently 
repelled, and when necessary punished, his love of plunder 
and of blood, with all his savagery he has not failed to recog- 
nise their justice. Though it may have so resolutely inter- 
fered with his own freedom of action, and have trampled out 
some of his more lawless customs, it has, on the whole, been 
beneficial to him and his tribe. 

All this will tend to explain what might otherwise seem 
unaccountable in the attitude assumed by these frontier 
tribes. Contact with the English has encouraged a trustful 
feeling, while the suicidal financial policy of the Amir in 
withholding the traditional subsidies seems to have severed 
the last connecting link between the Pathan and his ancestral - 
chief at Cabul, and thus what Cabul has lost England has 


gained, 





‘STARVATION BY ORDER. 


If we may be allowed for 2 moment, in the manner of the | 
ancient poets, to compare small things with great, we should 
say that there are strong points of reseinblance between Mr. 
Cross, of the Home Office, and the great Prince Bismarck. 
No one acquainted with the character of the German Chan- 
cellor doubts that he would be ready if need be, in his super- 
abundant energy, to become Emperor of the German people, 
Commander-in-Chief of the German army, and Chancellor of 
the German nation, all at once ; and that at the same time he 
would undertake, at a push, to decide the disputes of every 
parish, and to arbitrate for every district attorney. Now, in 
a small way, Mr. Cross is also very energetic. He is quite 
capable, any day, of assuming the command of the Ferces 
or becoming Lord High Admiral, while continuing to keep 
his busy finger in every “ job” presented for manipulation at 
the Home Office. He is, like his great contemporary, a very 
determined person ; his motto is, if not “ blood and iron,” at 
least “ stubbornness and leather.” Not so very long ago the 
Press took a fit of praising him, and he has never quite got 
over the ovation. Since then, however, he has distinguished 
himself in so many remarkable ways, that we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that he ought to be translated to a nobler and 
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happier sphere as soon as possible. The New Prisons Act 
was a beautiful conception, quite in the manner of a me- 
disval baron. By its delicate provisions persons imprisoned 
for debt were treated as common conyicts; for twenty-two 
hours out of the twenty-four they were left in solitary con- 
finement; they were allowed to receive or write only one 
letter in a month, and could see or be seen by their friends 
only once in the same period. The Act, conceived in a spirit 
of such large insight and delicate Christian charity, was 
followed by such splendid feats as the well-known case 
of the unfortunate young man, Rowley, at Oxford. It 
was speedily discovered that the Home Secretary was a 
man who would listen to no nonsense. His favourite formula, 
when presented with a petition for mercy, was that “ he saw 
no reason why the law should not take its course.” Of course 
not. Was it to be conceived that a determined gentleman, a 
spirited public servant, a man of will and purpose, should be 
deterred by mere considerations of common humanity? Mr. 
Cross, indeed, appears to look upon paupers and criminals 
much in the manner of another distinguished officer, Mr, 
Bumble. He regards them as his natural enemies. Though 
he lives by them, he is very unwilling that they should live, 
Public entreaties move him little ; public abuse only deepens 
his determined truculence. In these respects, his mind is, as 
Mr. Bumble would express it, truly “porochial.” In those 
other respects to which we first alluded, it is,as we said, 
Bismarckian, almost colossal. He is ready to undertake any 
public burthen, however onerous, and, with a view to under- 
taking as many as possible, he has set up the principle of the 
Bureau. 


Within the last few weeks, people who seek for “ horrors” 
in the papers have been regaled with a story which shows to 
the fullest advantage the beauty of the Bureau and the omni- 
science of its presiding Beadle, Mr. Cross. Some little time 
ago, a lad of nineteen, named Thomas Nolan, was committed 
to prison for three months as “a rogue and a vagabond ”— 
which, being translated, certainly meant in this case that he 
was too ill to work and that he had no roof to cover his head, 
He reached Clerkenwell just in time to reap the beneficent 
provisions of Mr. Cross’s New Prisons Act,which places almost 
arbitrary power in the hands of the Governor. Ordered to 
pick three pounds of oakum, he failed to do it, and by the 
surgeon’s order the amount was reduced to two pounds. This, 
too, was beyond his strength. He was, therefore, sentenced to 
two days’ bread and water—that is, one pound of bread, and 
water ad libitum, every twenty-four hours. The day following 
this punishment he did his taskwork, but the next day he 
failed again. He was again put on bread and water for two 
days. At the expiration of that punishment, without any 
time to recover his strength, he was set to work again; he 
again broke down, and as a refresher was condemned to 
two days’ more bread and water. Next day he had to go into 
the Infirmary. Immediately on coming out he was punished 
again. The punishments continued with greater or less 
severity till he was found to be suffering from congestion of 
the lungs. The congestion passed into inflammation, and he 
died. For all the particulars of this slow murder, for the 
details of the plank bed, and the other prison tortures, we 
refer our readers back to the newspaper reports. Our point 
at present is that the Governor, under the New Prisons Act, 
acted strictly within the letter of the law and with the 
approval of Mr. Cross. When, in the spring of this year, the 
Visiting Justices complained to the Home Secretary that the 
Governor was cruelly punishing prisoners by confining them 


in separate cells on bread and water for two days at a stretch, 
Mr. Cross sided with the Governor. In July the Justices 


complained that the bread was unfit for human food. Mr.’ 


Cross made no sign. All power was virtually left in the 
hands of the Governor and the Doctor. It was proved at the 


inquest that the Visiting Justices were practically powerless | 


and that the prison officials were only responsible to Heaven 
—that is, to Mr. Cross and the Bureau. We have no wish to 


torture our readers with the detailed description of the. 


brutalities done under this semi-divine sanction. The story of 


Thomas Nolan, from the time when he entered the prison to. 
be slowly tortured to death until the time when he lay dead! 
with no covering but a newspaper, waiting to be spirited, 
away to the hospital dissecting room (for even his poor. 


tortured body could not be found, loudly as the jury de- 
manded it at the Inquest), is.a story that puts civilisation to 
shame, and makes us ask ourselves, in horror, whether we 
live in a Christian land ? 

Now, the system of Visiting Justices was not perfect, but 
what are we to say of a system which virtually places the 
whole criminal and pauper class at the mercy of a Bureau, 
and of a Bureau presided over, in all probability, by a man 
with the ethical training of a prison warder and the spiritual 
insight of a parish beadle? We have heard a good deal of 
late of personal government; but when the personal govern- 
ment, or special Providence, takes the shape of a truculent 
Home Secretary—crying aloud for all burthens and privi- 
leges, and worthy, perhaps, of none—it is really time for the 
public to protest. The spirit of the poor “rogue and vaga- 
bond,” Thomas Nolan, tortured by a code and butchered by 
a Bureau, is not “laid” yet; it stands, pallid and appealing, 
with spectral hand pointing at the official who sits in the 
chair of office and converts home government into a tyranny, 
a terrorism, and, above all, a “job.” Perhaps Mr. Cross is no 
worse than another might be in his place; perhaps the 
system is to blame and not the man. But the wisdom of 
English jurisprudence has determined, once and for ever, 
that public protection lies in multiplicity of checks on personal 
power, and that no official, however zealous, is to have the. 
law at his feet. The Bureau and its intolerable presiding. 
deity—the Bureaucrat—are utterly obnoxious to Englishmen.. 
We call for their speedy abolition or extradition, and, as a 
preliminary, we would suggest the immediate abolition—or. 
shall we say translation ?—of Mr. Cross, 





TRADE AND FINANCE, 





CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMMERCIAL CRISIS. 


The present unhealthy condition of commercial affairs may 
fitly be compared to an intermittent fever. The shocks to 
the financial system have been recurrent rather than con- 
tinuous, and each attack has left the patient weaker than 
before. Yet one of the strangest features in the ease is the 
hopefulness with which, as soon as the commotion consequent 
upon a heavy failure or a grave political disturbance has sub- 
sided, those engaged in trade appear to regard the situation. 
This buoyancy is taken by some to be an evidence of inhe- 
rent stability, but it should rather be regarded as an indica- 
tion of the existence of a spirit of speculation engendered by 
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the uncertainty which saeeatia as to the probable course of cient evidence to bring home the supposed nefarious transac. 
isis | tions to their alleged perpetrators. The proceedings recently 
described in these columns are said to have spread over a 
period of at least eight years. If the defendants are found 
guilty, they will be “ suspended” till next March, and then 
not re-elected as members of the Stock Exchange, which is a 
gentle way of letting them down. It is further rumoured 
that, should the evidence be sufficiently strong, a criminal 
prosecution will be instituted. It would be well if the Com- 
mittee made their decisions, as regards brokers, completely 
public. The misdeeds of “ jobbers” only interest those 
inside the walls of the Stock Exchange, but brokers are the in. 
termediaries between them and their outside clients, and the 
latter have a right, to be warned against those they should 
avoid. Why do not the Stock Exchange Committee make 
their decisions public—at least, in the cases where brokers 
are involved? Those concerning jobbers have no interest for 
the outside world; but, as brokers are the intermediaries be- 
tween the Stock Exchange and its clients, the latter have 
a right to be informed whom to trust and whom to avoid. 

Rartways.—The reason of the recent heavy fall in rail- 
ways, and especially of that in “ Brighton A’s,” is the refusal 
of the banks to make advances upon them, excepting uider 
such heavy margins as to make speculative operations prac. 
tically impossible. 

Greek Bonps.—We have received an extremely ill-written 
letter, by Mr. Louis Drucker, on Greek financial affairs. It 
contains imposing but fallacious calculations, of which the 
intention is to prevent the English holders of these bonds 
from accepting the compromise now offered by the Greek 
Government. The letter teems with abuse of the alleged bad 
faith and corruption of the Greeks, but makes no allusion to 
the well known fact that most of the money originally raised 
in England never reached Athens at all, but was wasted in 
commissions and jobs in this country. 

France.—The new tax of one shilling per cent. upon all 
cheques, which we announced a fortnight ago, will be accom- 
panied by another modification of considerable importance to 
international commerce. The bill stamp of three shillings per 
cent., imposed since the war of 1870, on all drafts drawn on 
France, other than those at sight, rendered impossible many 
transactions by taking away the bulk of the apparent profit. 
Its reduction to the level of our existing duty of one shilling 
per cent., which will be effected in March next, will greatly 
increase the volume of that part of the international trade 
which is based upon three months’ credit. The tax upon 
cheques will be legitimately evaded in all large transactions 
by the use of letters of advice, so that it will only be of grave 
disadvantage to small local and foreign depositors. 

Tur Banx or Francz.—Of all the various candidates for 
the post of governor of the Bank of France, the most likely 
to be elected is Monsieur André, head of the firm of Mar- 
cuard, André, and Co., one of the seven houses which form the 
charmed circle of the hautes. bangues of Paris. No better 
successor to the much-regretted M. Rolland could be found. 

Tur Western Banx Fartvure.—It is alleged that no less 
than 100,000/. will be required to wind up the affairs of the 

West of England Bank, in addition to the deficit of 300,0001. 
which the balance sheet discloses. It appears almost in- 
credible that so enormous a sum should be required for the 
legitimate expenses of a liquidation, and if it be really neces- 
wary, we are forced to the conclusion that a very great deal 
more money than is necessary is spent in auditors’ charges 
and lawyers’ bills. 













































tension) is absolutely without precedent in previous financial 
history. Former panics were panics in the true sense of the 
word. The unexpected collapse of some large institution 
suddenly awakened the financial world to a sense of danger 
and insecurity, but men at the head of sound businesses 
knew that matters would rapidly return to their normal 
condition, and could take their measures accordingly. Now, 
however, not even the most experienced individuals can fore- 
tell the arrival of the period when commerce shall be pros- 
perous and finance flourishing. The mischief is world-wide, 
and not Jocal, and the recovery must necessarily be slow. As 
was pointed out in a recent article, the depreciation of silver 
is one of the main causes of this commercial convulsion, but 
much mischief was done, especially in this country, by the 
exceptional impetus given to trade by the cessation of rela- 
tions between France and Germany. England became, more 
than ever, the great entrepét both for trade and finance. People 
were prosperous, and numerous schemes were started for the 
utilisation, and, as it not infrequently turned out, for the 
absorption, of superfluous savings. Luxury became general 
and people worked less and spent more. Prosperity stimu- 
lated over-production, and wages and raw materials rose to 
abnormal prices. Germany, too, suddenly in receipt of a vast 
sum, became reckless, and is now, commercially, the most 
crippled country in the world. France alone, driven by dire 
necessity to hard work and retrenchment, remains relatively 
unharmed. The first note of alarm was sounded by the col- 
lapse of South American Securities some two years ago, and 
since that period every kind of industrial and financial enter- 
prise has suffered to a degree completely unprecedented. 
Hardly had the political horizon become cleared when dis- 
covery was made of the rottenness of our banking system, 
and prudent men are still holding back, ignorant from what 
quarter danger may next arrive. The air is thick with ru- 
mours, and credit is reduced to the smallest possible propor- 
tions. Weak holders, both of securities and of articles of 
commerce, are being worn out by the constant shrinkage of 
their possessions, and the banks are refusing to relieve them 
by advances, as was formerly their too liberal custom. The 
one favourable feature is the persistence with which France 
takes our three and six months’ bills, and entrusts us with 
the custody of her money ; but even she is so severe in her 
choice of none but the best-considered acceptances that her 
assistance is only of advantage to those to whom credit is of 
small importance. There is, perhaps, a new source of danger 
in our having charge of her money, for, should complete dis- 
trust, through fresh and unexpected failures, take possession 
of her, her funds would be suddenly and completely with- 
drawn. A return to a sounder condition of affairs is, of 
course, only a question of time; but, until all the weak 
branches of the tree of trade are lopped off, and those which 
remain firmly attached to the trunk be found to have profited 
by the bitter lessons of sad and long-continued experience, 
no improvement is to be anticipated. The commercial out- 
look is densely clouded, and its clearance can only be brought 
about by care and prudence. 





Tue Srock Excuance Scanpas.—The Committee have 
not yet given their decision in this long-pending case. It is 
to be hoped that all the allegations may be disproved, but it 
is, nevertheless, a fact that the Committee have, for the last 
fifteen months, been anxiously endeavouring to obtain suffi- 
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THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


a 


MTUSZC. 

Crystat Patace Concerrs.—The last concert before the 
Christmas recess took place on Saturday, and the presence 
in the scheme of Beethoven’s “ Choral” Symphony lent to it 
the importance which a performance of that work must 
always give. It has already been rendered more than once 
at the Crystal Palace; but the perfection there attained by 
Mr. Manns’ fine orchestra has not been equalled by that of the 
choir, and the trying vocal parts of Beethoven’s great compo- 
sition have suffered accordingly. It is due, however, to the body 
of singers that sang on Saturday to say that they produced 
by far better results than have hitherto been achieved at 
Sydenham ; and the band being, as it always is, well nigh 
irreproachable, the entire performance of the “Choral” was, 
perhaps, the best that has ever been heard in this country- 
The solos were remarkably well sung. Miss Thursby, Miss 
Redeker, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, were vocalists well 
adapted for the exceedingly difficuit music set before them, 
and their delivery left no room for adverse criticism. An im- 
portant item in the programme was the overture to Kleist’s 
drama, “Dus Kitchen von Heilbronn,” composed by Sir 
Julius Benedict for the recent Norwich Festival, and per- 
formed there with signal success. We are happy to be able 
to record a confirmation of that verdict by the critical 
audience of Saturday. The overture is a worthy example of 
the ripe genius of its composer, and it is doubly welcome if a 
foretaste of the grand opera which, rumour says, Sir Julius is 
writing on the subject of Kleist’s drama, and to which it will, 
of course, form the prelude. It was well played by the or- 
chestra, who also gave an exquisite rendering of Sullivan’s 
“ Dance of Nymphs” (“ Tempest” music). In addition to 
their share of labour in the symphony, Miss Thursby sang 
the polacca from “ Mignon,” Miss Redeker a “lullaby” by 
Henschel, and Mr. Santley “ O, Ruddier than the Cherry.” 
It should be mentioned that, previously to the commencement 
of the concert, the “ Dead March in ‘ Saul’ ” was impressively 
played, as an expression of sorrow at the sad news which had 
then just been received. 

. Tue Viarv-Lovuis Concerts.—The second of these valu- 
able and interesting concerts, held on Tuesday, was, we regret 
to say, very thinly attended; and this notwithstanding that 
as attractive a programme of orchestral music as could well 
be was offered to the public. It opened with Mendelssohn’s 
“Ruy Blas” overture, followed by a rondo scherzoso, ‘ The 
Brooklet,’ from an orchestral suite by F. Corder. This 
charming, well-scored movement was played for the first 
time, and we shall not be loth to hear the composition in its 
entirety. Madame Viard-Louis played Mozart’s D Minor 
Concerto with taste and skill, the cadenza being expressly 
composed by Dr. G. A. Macfarren, who certainly brougbt to 
his task neither sympathy for the master nor effects that 
were not ad captandum, if not vulgar. The Boccherini 
minuet for strings was encored, its rendering by the or- 
chestra being a marvel of delicacy and precision. The 
piece de résistance of the concert was the symphony in 
F (op. 9), composed by Hermann Goetz, best known 
in this country by his recently-produced opera, “ The Taming 
of the Shrew.” If for no other reason, amateurs will owe 
Mame. Viard-Louis a deep debt of gratitude for introducing 
to an English audience this masterly work of genius. De- 


riving his frame of thought from one of the most beautiful | 
of Schiller’s lines, Goetz has expressed in his symphony. 





music that may rank with some of the most inspired and 
delightful that has ever been written. It is replete through- 
out with melody, originality of idea and treatment, and a 
mastery of the art of orchestration such as very few com- 
posers of “abstract” music since the days of Mendelssohn 
have been able to manifest. Of the four movements, we like 
the second (intermezzo) and third (adagio) best, the latter 
being a gem that might alone earn fame for a composer. 
The symphony was magnificently performed, Mr. Weist Hill 
conducting with remarkable care and vigour. It was loudly 
applauded by the audience, and we shall look forward to an 
early repetition of the work by some of our other orchestral 
societies. Miss Richards played Chopin’s B minor scherzo ~ 
with good effect, and the concert ended with the entr’acte 
and ballet music from Cherubini’s “ Ali Baba,” and Berlioz’s 
march, “Troyenne,” both given for the first time. Miss 
Merivale was the vocalist, and but a poor substitute for 
Madame Pappenheim, who was indisposed. 





FINE ART. 


Fine Art Society: Mr. Seymour Haypern’s Couiec- 
TION OF Ercuines By Otp Masters, &c.—This is a small 
but charming display of prints from etched and engraved 
plates of works of the great masters, including Mr. Seymour 
Hayden, and lent by that gentleman for exhibition at the 
rooms of the Fine Art Society, New Bond-street. The cata- 
logue, which contains some valuable information on the 
subject of etching, has evidently been compiled in imitation 
of the Notes of Mr. Ruskin, of whose literary style Mr. Sey- 
mour Hayden is—it may be unconsciously—an imitator. It 
would be an oversight to notice the exhibition without at the 
same time discussing the introductory notes to the catalogue, 
because the writer puts forward the essay as a justification 
of his art, and because many of his remarks cannot fail to 
interest and instruct the reader. So long as he confines him- 
self to the history and rationale of etching, we could not wish 
for a better guide than an annotator who is himself one of 
the most admirable of modern etchers, and whose contribu- 
tions to the present exhibition will compare favourably 
—for every quality which should distinguish that sort 
of work—with the finest examples of the great Dutch 
and Flemish masters of the craft. Many of Mr. 
Seymour Hayden’s landscapes and waterside studies are 
quite beyond praise. In the true spirit of the accom- 
plished etcher, his effects are produced by a few 
splendidly simple lines. For air, for brilliancy of light, for 
a faithful rendering of distances, for correctness of form and 
vigour of handling, his views of “ Purfleet” and “ Old Chel- 
sea’ are in every way admirable. He exhibits in all eighty- 
one plates, the majority remarkable for grace and expression, 
and many of them familiar to admirers of this elegant art; 
but, for artistic grip of the subject and simplicity of execu- 
tion, the two named seem, to our mind, to best illustrate the 
artist’s avowed method and confessed ideal. As an enthusiast 
of etching, Mr. Seymour Hayden is unjust to the engravers. 
His dogmatic assertion that the work of the burin lacks per- 
sonal identity is almost as wild a statement as that etching is 
“the most difficult of thearts.” Allcompetent critics, unbiassed 
by prejudice, are agreed that an able engraver stamps his in- 
dividuality upon every line. And,as forthe random praise that 
“etching is the most difficult of the arts,” a glance at the 


| collection of sketches by artists of the illustrated newspapers, 


exhibited last year at the Westminster Aquarium, would be a 
more than sufficient answer. The kind of facility required 
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may, without much difficulty, be obtained by practice in fac 
simile drawing. We do, however, cordially agree with the 
author of these notes that etching is not an art in which the 
half-educated amateur is likely to excel; and he has done 
well to openly express his opinion on this subject, because 
so much nonsense has been written on the other side. . There 
are some fine examples of the old masters to be found in the 
present collection. The admirer of pictorial ideas fresh 
from the mint of the artist-maker will dwell with fond delight 
upon Rembrandt’s well known Burgomaster Six, and upon 
the series of little heads such as that of his mother and of his 
first wife, Saskia; and upon some of the masterpieces of 
Marc Antonio, Hollar, Karel du Jardin, Adrian von Ostade, 
and that mighty master of portraiture with the needle, the 
courtly Sir Anthony Vandyck, besides a host of others. 
Among the painter-engravers, there are some curious ex- 
amples of the sublime patience of Albert Durer, the back- 
ground of whose “St. Anthony” should be compared with 
the houses in Mr. Seymour Hayden’s “Old Chelsea,” as 
examples of fettered and unfettered truth, and, in justice to 
Mr. Hayden, to illustrate the freedom of the point, when 
compared with that of the graver, even in the hands of a great 
and original artist, oe 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expresscd in the 
letters which appear in the Examiner’s Letter Boz.] 


a fm ere 


ROAST BEEF AND PLUM PUDDING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


Sire: Last year some of your readers were led generously 
to help us provide nearly 500 Christmas Dinners of roast 
beef and plum pudding on Boxing Day, at Loddiges 
Road Hall, for the poorer boys and girls attending the 
‘Mission Schools, as wellas one hundred orders for parcels of 
Christmas provisions to as many poor widows living in this 
Giabtick, 5s a ee iit en ae li 

This being the seventh year of the Mission Work, I am 
anxious to assist in providing as usual for at least as many, 
if not. more than before. The dinner this year will be held 
at Lyme Grove Hall, Mare-street, Hackney, on Thursday, 
26th December. All friends are welcome. Donations in 
aid of this effort are invited, and may be sent to Mr. J. New- 
man, 117, Cheapside, E.C.; Mr. H. M. Heath, 4, St. Thomas’s- 
road, Hackney, or direct to—Yours &c., 

Arnro Atrrep Kyieur, 

71, King Edwards-road, Hackney, London, EF, 


een asemeaeennntel 


OUR SCHOOLS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMPNER, 


Dear Sir: Your correspondent “ Badger” is strangely wise 
in his own conceit. Perhaps he would kindly state what he 
considers to be the meaning of “making up your lee way in 
play hours.” Work for school is prepared and passes the 
ordeal of “My tutor” before “shewing it up” to the form 
Master. ‘“ Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise,” and, 


notwithstanding “ his active employment in Parliament,” and 


his “ diligent search through the blue books,” he still has 
much to learn about Eron. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


We have lately seen two separate movements made, by two 
bodies of very opposite character, towards the promotion of 
what is known as Technical Education. The various Livery 
Companies who have for the past few years been endeavouring 
to assume in some sort their ancient position as veritable trade 
guilds have just formed an organised institution, “ The City 
and Guilds of London Institute,” for this object, while the 
Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition have announced their 
readiness to erect a building also to be devoted to it. The 
“ Institute” has a name and an income of 12,000/. per annum. 
The Commissioners propose to spend 100,000I. on their build- 
ing. There is no lack of funds, but neither party has any 
very clear idea as to the way in which their funds are to be 
employed. The Commissioners get out of the difficulty by 
proposing to hand their building over to the Govern- 
ment, leaving’ them apparently to find a use for it. 
The City educationists have shown rather more common 
sense by setting a committee to investigate and report 
upon the means to be adopted. The committee sketched 
out in general terms a scheme of action, and wound 
up their report by advising that the Institute should 
definitely constitute itself, and carefully work out the 
details of the plan. Five of the richer companies had 
already started the undertaking by a promise of 2,0001. a 
year each. Several smaller ones joined in with lesser contri- 
butions, and the committee felt that before they could reckon 
on much more help they would have to show some practical 
results. 12,0007. per annum is avery respectable endowment 
for any educational institution to start with, and, though 
the committee laid down 20,0007. as the income required 
to carry out the whole of their proposed system, they ought 
to be able to do something creditable with what they 
have got. 

Now, it seems quite certain that the “Institute” is im- 
bued with a genuine desire to do the best it can. In the 
first place, the members of the City Companies have a very 
wholesome feeling that they must be on their best behaviour, 
and that, if they cannot show some useful results from 
their administration of their property, they are by no 
means unlikely to be saved the trouble of administering 
it for the future. They may also fairly be credited 
with an honest wish to revive the reputation of their ancient 
guilds, and to obtain for them, under the altered circum- 
stances of modern life, a position corresponding to that which 
they once occupied as the governing bodies of their respective 
trades. The report of their committee bears upon the face of 
it an obvious indecision as to the course they should adopt. 
Are there any suggestions which can be made to indicate that 
course? At present the companies have an open field before 
them. The only attempt that has yet been made in this 
country to promote technical teaching—instruction, that ig, 
in the special applications of science to the different arts and 
manufactures—is due to the Society of Arts, which has, for 
several years, been carrying on a system of technological 
examinations in connexion with the science examinations of 
South Kensington. These examinations have not attracted 
many candidates, chiefly, it would appear, from the want of 


| the special instruction required. For the last two years the 
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numbers have increased, owing to the offer of payments 
to teachers on each candidate passed. To make this system 


completely successful, it wouldappear needful to provide some 
means of training upa class of teachers possessed of the special 


knowledge required. It it were once found that a teacher could 


make a decent living in any of our seats of industry by hold- 
ing classes in scientific subjects connected with the special 
industry of the place, we should soon have a small army of 
such men engaged in spreading useful information among 


our artisans. The knowledge thus imparted would possibly 


be of not the highest standard, but it would be valuable as 
laying the foundation for learning of a more solid sort. Here, 
then, is one direction for the work of our Technical Institute. 

For our next example, we must go abroad. France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Germany, all possess numerous “ Trade 
Schools,” in which actual instruction is given to artisans in 
their various handicrafts. The great Polytechnic Schools 
have often been cited as examples of what is wanted here, 
but those who quote them forget one grand difference 
between these institutions and the genuine trade schools. 
The Freiberg Mining School, the Polytechnic Schools of 
Zurich or Vienna, the French Ecole des Arts et Métiers do 
not train artisans, but civil and mechanical engineers. It 
yet remains to be proved that the school training of conti- 
nental countries turns out better engineers that the practical 
experience of an English workshop, or that there is any need 
to borrow foreign models for the improvement of our higher 
scientific training. The want is felt lower down; it is the 
English overseer or workman who is worse taught than his 
foreign competitor, and it is for the workman that improved 
education is sought. In France, Germany, Austria, and 
indeed in nearly all the Continental countries, there are schools 
in which the actual practice of trades is taught to appren- 
tices and young workmen. The most successful and the 
best known of these are, perhaps, the weaving schools of 
France and Germany. It is on the model of these that the 
technical section of the Leeds College of Science has been 
established by the Clothworkers’ Company, an experiment 
upon which it is yet too early to offer any opinion. Such 
schools are furnished with experimental workshops in which 
‘different, handicrafts are taught by actual practice, and the 
apprentice is thus regularly instructed in matters which, in 
this country, he has to find out for himself, or to 
pick up by experience in a workshop. ‘There are few 
more interesting establishments of this sort than the 
recently established Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. It is provided with very extensive workshops 
of different sorts. The student begins by practising the most 
elementary manipulative processes. He is given an oblong 
bar of metal, and instructed how to file it up square and true. 
According to the squaréness and truth of ‘/his finished bar he 
receives marks. As it was rather irreverently put by a well- 
known English engineer, there is a Professor of Chipping and 
Filing, another of Screw-Driving ; classes are taken in Simple 
and Compound Planing, while the ablest sawyer receives a 
prize at the end of the term. The latest reports of the Insti- 
tate do not mention the social status of the students, but we 
imagine that the school belongs to the same classas Zurich or 
Freiberg; it is suited rather for civil and mechanical engi- 
neers than for artisans. The foundation of such trade schools 
might be another object to which the City Institute could 
direct its attention and its funds. 

A third plan might be the establishment of an institu- 
tion like the “ Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers” in Paris. 


The Conservatoire possesses the finest collection of models 
relating to every branch of industry and applied science that 
exists anywhere in the world. It has a most able staff of 
lecturers, by whom courses of free popular lectures are given 
all the winter session. Great numbers of persons of all 
classes attend these lectures, and it appears certain that a 
large amount of useful information is diffused by their 
means. The principles on which the Conservatoire is worked 
are very much the same as those on which our own Gresham 
College was founded, except that the latter deals with pure, 
the former with applied science. For the credit of our own 
country, we do not care to dwell on the contrast offered by 
the present state of the two institutions. Should our new 
“Institute” really flourish, it ought to absorb Gresham 
College, and replace its antiquated ritual by courses of useful 
instruction, still free to all comers. 

There are other not less useful but less attractive methods 
in which the guilds might spend their money. There are 
many struggling institutions which only want a little help to 
become real centres of instruction. Many attempts have 
been made in London to form technical classes, where car- 
penters, joiners, bricklayers, masons, or working engineers, 
might study the different branches of knowledge which 
are specially applicable to their several trades. Some 
of these have failed for want of funds. Othere are 
likely soon to do the same. It has become obvious that 
artisans earning weekly wages cannot afford to support such 
classes without aid. Rent, and the purchase of what simple 
apparatus is required, absorb all available funds, if they 
suffice even for that, and nothing remains for the teacher. 
In many parts of the country also there are schools, supported 
by fees and Government grants, which are hampered for want 
of a moderate endowment. The foundation of scholarships 
sufficient to enable deserving students to extend the time of 
education, instead of being driven too young into the work- 
shop, that they may earn a living, would be a ready way of 
applying any surplus. These and many other such modest 
ways of helping on the work will, we hope, not be forgotten 
in the attempt to attract public notice and gain popular 
credit. LX 

It is hard to say which of these plans, or of others, would 
be most likely to succeed. There are so many and such 
strong objections to the experimental workshop system that, 
while it would be a very costly experiment, it affords hardly 
sufficient prospect of success to be a justifiable one. It 
is remarkable that all the witnesses examined on this point 
before the Duke of Devonshire’s Committee on Scientific 
Instruction expressed opinions strongly adverse to the system, 
and many of them spoke from practical experience of foreign 
schools. The object to be attained is to provide artisans, or 
as many as choose to avail themselves of the opportunity, 
with a sound scientific education bearing as far as possible 
on their ordinary pursuits. This can best be done by pro- 
viding schools and keeping lads at them as late as their 
trades allow, and then carrying on in evening classes the 
education begun at school. To secure efficient instruction in 
these schools and classes, colleges will be required for train- 
ing teachers who must be sufficiently good handicraftsmen 
to secure the respect of handicraft workmen, and sufficiently 
well educated to instruct them. To these ends we would 
have the young “ Institute” direct its energies, and, if it can 
succeed in attaining them, its founders will have gone far 
towards their double object—the glorification of their guilds 
and the promotion of technical education. 
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“MALIGNANT” DIPHTPERIA. 
The severity of the disease which has plunged the natiqn 
in mourning suggests some remarks on our present know- 
ledge of the conditions which confer on diphtheria the 
“ malignancy ”’ it is so prone to assume, 

The name “ diphtheria,” we may observe, cannot be too 





strongly protested against. It is of modern origin, and was 
introduced by Bretonneau in 1821. Derived from dipbépa 


(pellis, exuvium), it involves, and has done more than any- 


thing else to perpetuate, the mistaken idea that the disease 


must always be accompanied by those: membranous forma- 
tions in the throat whieh have thus come to be generally 
considered its sine gud non. This error is, unfortunately, 
propagated by many medical practitioners, and is a most 
formidable obstacle to the recognition and isolation of mild 
cases which is so essential. As a matter of fact, the mem- 
branous exudation is not peculiar to diphtheria, and may 
even be produced artificially, nor is it a constant feature of 
the malady in question, the majority of the slight cases in 
an epidemic being, indeed, indistinguishable in this respect 
from other forms of sore throat. 

The question which suggests itself is, how does it come to 
pass that a disease which, in one person, is so trivial, in 
another becomes so terrible. It must not be supposed that 
in this respect diphtheria differs from any other zymotic 
disease. On the contrary, in every epidemic of scarlet fever, 
for example, cases occur which, were it not for the prevalence 
of the disease at the time, would pass unrecognised. Measles, 
commonly regarded with comparative indifference, may under 
favouring circumstances display a fearful virulence; even 
whooping cough, when it appeared in France in 1414, is said 
to have cost the life of every person it attacked. There is 
evidence to show that: the conditions which cause a disease 
to assume a malignant character may pertain either to some 
constitutional quality of the individual attacked, or to certain 
influences to which the element of contagion itself has been 
subjected. Just as seed sown in the ground germinates and 
bears fruit in proportion as the constituents of the mould are 
fitted for its nourishment, so, it would appear, do the germs 
of these zymotic diseases flourish and increase with ‘an 
intensity dependent on the suitability of the soit on which 
they have fallen. Thus, vaccination, we may suppose, so 
modifies some constituent of the blood that the small-pox 
germ, if it take root at all, produces only a slight 
and modified disease. If, however, we submit an un- 
vaccinated person to the contagion of one of these trivial 
cases, we shall see the malady in its true and horrible viry- 
lence. It is easy to understand that, in the example we have 
just given, the intensity of the infection depends on the indi- 
vidual attacked, but the advance of science has revealed the 
important fact that, just as a snowball grows in its progress, 
so in some cases the elements of contagion may augment in 
their virulence by transmission through successive subjects, 
and the pathologist is actually able to artificially cultivate an 
infection which, starting from the mildest type, is, by innocu- 
lating one animal from another seriatim, made to attain the 
utmost virulence. It has been suggested that the malignancy 
of diphtheria from time to time may be thus explained. 
Setting out from the milder type, the contagion is supposed 
to acquire in its passage from one victim to another an in- 
tensity which at last culminates in the terrible “putrid” 
form. 


This view has some support in the statement that slight 
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an epidemic; nor can it, we think, be doubted that, gene- 


rally speaking, the infection taken from a severe case proves , 


more virulent than from the slighter form of the disease, It 
is probable, therefore, that the worst type of diphtheria owes 
its malignancy on the one hand to the predisposition of the 
individual attacked, and on the other to the augmentation 


from time to time of the intensity of the virus in its trans 


mission from person to person. As regards the predisposi- 
tion of the individual, there is good reason to believe that 
insanitary conditions of all kinds, by directly affecting the 


constitution and lowering the power of resistance, encourage . 
the severity, not only of diphtheria, but of diseases generally. 
Indeed, on reading the accounts of the medieval epidemics, 
one cannot fail to be convinced. that the real cause of their. 


awful mortality was due, as an elegant writer has said, not 
to grand cosmical conditions, or mysterious waves of an 
unseen and poisonous air, but to bad food, universal over- 
crowding, and filth. It is probably the frequent relation of 
the fatality of diphtheria to sanitary defects which has led 
to the general, but, as we showed in a former article, 
erroneous belief that the disease is simply an affair of drains. 

It is most probable that the contagion of diphtheria is a 
minute living organism, but, if so, it has not yet been dis- 
covered. Minute fungoid organisms are, indeed, to be found 


in numbers both in the mucus of the throat and in the 
“membranes,” but they do not, in any way that we can dis- 
cern, differ from similar organisms which are present in the 


mouth and throat of perfectly healthy individuals, as con- 
stant attendants upon the processes of decomposition which 
are always going on. The exudations, &c,, of malignant 
diphtheria do, however, very rapidly take on putrefaction, in 

which these low fungi play an active part, and the products 
of putridity being absorbed into the blood may cause death 


by blood-poisoning. This is, indeed, rather a secondary and 


accidental process, than directly dependent on the specific 
poison of diphtheria, The disease is less contagious than 
many of the other zymotics; that is to say, there is far less 

risk in merely entering the patient’s room than in the case 
of small-pox or measles; nor is it often carried by infected 


clothing. By close proximity or by caresses it may, however, 


be only too easily contracted, It is contagious from the first, 


and the infection clings to the patient for along period ; two 
facts which Carnevale, an old Italian physician, probably had 


in mind when he penned in Latin verse his excellent advice -—~ 
“ Cede cito, longinguum abi, serusque reverte.” 


~~ 





THE JOCKEY CLUB. 
The Jockey Club seem to have lost their heads since they 


lost their chief and Nestor, the late Admiral Rous. So long. 


as he swayed the helm at Newmarket, the wisdom of his 
counsels was apparent in all the doings of the Club. They 


followed his lead, asa rule, and abided by his sound arbitra-. 


tion upon technical points of racing law. When we consider 


that the Admiral’s training in early years was not a legal. 


one, we can the more admire his sound appreciation of the 
legal and equitable aspect of every knotty racing point which 
came before him. His perspicuity on such subjects would 
have done credit to any leading counsel of the day, and, so 
long as the Club had the benefit of his guidance, they had 
the sense to profit by it. 

But since his death no new prophet seems to have ariscn 
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who is capable of grasping the legal aspect of a case, or of 
realising the legal bearing of any projected Turf legislation. 
The Turf is, with many of its devotees, a pure profession; in 
any case, thousands depend upon the arbitrament of those 
who legislate for it, and it is always to be deplored when such 
legislation is conspicuous for the absence of consistency and of 
legal construction. Some new laws were passed by the Club, 
when sitting in conclave at the late Houghton Meeting at 
Newmarket, and they are a painful example of the want of 
knowledge to which we refer. The alterations arose thus :— 
At Carlisle and Stockton meetings, during the past summer, 
two cases occurred in which horses had been entered in the 
names of their rightful owners, and against those same owners 
no allegation could be made that they were in'default for 
stakes, or had in any way been guilty of malpractices on the 
Turf. But it transpired in each case that these entries 
had been made by agents, and these agents were in the Forfeit 
List (i.¢., they had owed money for unpaid forfeits for some 
time past, and their names had been posted in the Racing 
Calendar as defaulters). Now, Rule 30 of the Laws of Racing 
has laid down that, “So long as the name of a person isin the 
Unpaid Forfeit List, he cannot subscribe to any sweepstakes, 
and no horse can beentered by him or under his subscription.” 
On this ground, objections were lodged against the horses 
referred to after they had won. The Carlisle stewards, 
with a want of sense which we should hardly have expected 
among a body of educated men, decided that the entries of 
these horses were bad under rule 30. The Stockton stewards, 
feeling a difficulty in the case, remitted it to the stewards of 
the Jockey Club for decision. We do the latter body 
justice that in this case they gave a legal decision, and 
ruled that the default of an agent, in his own affairs, did 
not affect his agency for one who was not a defaulter. 
This is patent. Qui facit per alium facit per se is a time- 
honoured maxim. The mistake of the Carlisle stewards was 
in supposing that an agent acting for another person, and dis- 
closing the name of his principal, could be considered as 
acting on his own account. However, the stewards of the 
Jockey Club, having ruled correctly in this instance, seemed 
to be seized with an idea that, after all, they might 
have done wrong, and, to prevent any such difficulty 
from again arising, they brought forward an amend- 
ment to rule 30, and added the words, “whether acting as 
agent or otherwise,” and also a proviso that, if the defaulter 
was wholly or part owner of a horse, such horse could not run 
while his whole or part owner was a defaulter. This last- 
named proviso is sound, and in accordance with the spirit of 
racing, but the new clause which forbids a defaulter to act as an 
agent is abnormal and unnecessary. If it could be shown 
that a defaulter made a livelihood by acting as agent in such 
matters, there would be good reason for cutting off his 
employment in order to put pressure upon him to pay his 
Jiabilities. But it is not pretended that he makes a living 
by such acts. Tho only person punished by such a piece of 
legislation is the owner, who is not in default, and who, if he 
unknowingly asks a defaulter to write a letter, or to send off 
a telegram for him, is in danger of having his entry dis- 
qualified. The principle of the forfeit list is this. If 
& man owes money for entrances and forfeits for stakes, 
and does not pay them, he is not allowed to incur any 
new liabilities in fresh forfeits until he has paid his arrears. 
_ If he is to be forbidden to do a friendly act of telegraphy or 
clerkship for any acquaintances because he is a defaulter, then, 
to ha consistent, he should not be allowed to help to tighten a 





girth, or to hold a racehorse’s head while it is being saddled 
Furthermore, we see no harm in making the position of « 
defaulter as uncomfortable as possible; but this should be 
done upon-some general prineiple, and not by whimsical 


legislation which forbids him to act as amanuensis in making» 


an entry, but which does not forbid him to act as messenger in 
paying an entry not made by him, nor forbids him to act as 


light porter. The shrewd mind of Admiral Rous would at once 


have detected these absurdities and inconsistencies. 
~The Jockey Club have further extended the penalties 
against defaulters and those guilty of malpractices on the 


Turf by forbidding such persons to act as trainers after their. 


names have twice been published as defaulters or evil doers 
in the Racing Calendar, under pain of disqualification of any 
horse trained by them. This is sound legislation, and to be 
commended by itself. But here, again, their want of power 
to grasp the legal analogy of a situation shows itself. While 
they forbid-such persons to train, they do not forbid them to 
ride. A trainer who is in default thus has his livelihood 
taken away unless he pays his arrears. A jockey who is in 
the forfeit list can, under the rules, continue to earn his 
hundreds and even thousands a year without moles. 
tation. All the harm that the forfeit list does him is 
to prevent him from entering or owning, wholly or 
partly, any racehorse that runs, so long as he is in 
default. So long as this want of perspicuity stamps 
the legislation of the Jockey Club, their decision on 
knotty points of racing law will be looked upon with great 
suspicion. They may well begin with some reforms nearer 
home. The state of Newmarket Heath during the late meet- 
ing was a disgrace to any proprietors of a race course, still 
more so when those proprietors are the legislators of the 
Turf, from whom a good example should beexpected. Thieves 
and welshers were allowed to congregate in masses on the 
Heath and to ply their callings with impunity. Robberies from 
the person took place by the hundred, and no at- 
tempt was made to provide an adequate police force 
for the protection of the respectable portion of the 
public. Ready money betting by “ bag and list men” was 
also allowed to go on openly at Newmarket within a few yards 
of where stewards of the Jockey Club were conversing. One 
of the chief arguments for the passing of Mr. Anderson’s 
Bill for the Licensing of Suburban Race Courses was that 
the worst characters congregated at such places, and that the 
measure would not be framed to effect in any way old-estab- 
lished country meetings. But,if any member of Parliament 
were to propose next session to extend the provisions of the 
Act to all British race courses, on the plea that only the mis- 
conducted meetings could be refused licenses, and that those 
which did their best to keep bad characters at bay would not 
be interfered with, what argument could the Jockey Club 
use against such a measure that would not recoil on their own 
heads, should the recent state of Newmarket Heath be cited 
to the House? 

It is to be earnestly hoped, for the benefit of the public and 
their own reputation, that the parliament of the Turf will ere 
long rouse themselves to a true sense of their responsibilities, 
and by passing judicious laws, to which they intend. ta 
adhere, establish themselves in the position which ordinary 
morality demands. At present they are a laughing stock, 
and a standing reproach to a great sporting nation like that 
of England, . 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


[In future a certain space will be reserved weekly for articles 
on the Universities, Colleges, and Educational Subjects 
generally, Several columns of “Tue Literary Exa- 
MINER” will also be devoted to reviews of Educational 
and Children’s Books, of which a careful selection will 
be made, since the number published makes it impossible 
to notice all.} 

——————— ES 

LIFE OF SYDNEY DOBELL. 
The be aid Letters of Sydney Dobell, Edited by E.J. Smith, Elder, 
an . . 

_ Sydney Dobell was one of those unfortunate men of genius 
whose faculties never attain their full expansion. The cause 
of this is not a simple one which can be given off-hand, for 
Dobell offers a very complex problem. He had a calm and 
strong intellect, operative and successful enough in all busi- 
ness matters, and a plastic and powerful, yet ill-disciplined 
imagination. His conceptions, if we regard single ideas and 
images, were sometimes of the finest,and yet his works in the 
bulk remain fragmentary—broken columns, which, in the 
hands of a master builder, might have been reared into a 
magnificent temple. What he lacked was mental aplomb. 
He began life with an ultra-sensitive organisation, and his 
éarly thoughts and studies were directed to the subject 
of religion with an intensity which is to be regretted. 
He was unable to exercise the power of welding his 
thought and imagination together, and in this failure 
ies the secret of his weakness. With a larger base to his 
brain—more of the vital energy which in such cases as that 
of Shakespeare was united to the highest intellectual and 
imaginative gifts—he might have done much, and left a higher 
name in English literature. Sydney Dobell, with all his 
wealth of imagination, his power of philosophical speculation, 
his shrewd perceptions, his practical common sense, and his 
inductive faculty, just escaped being great ; yet he is a man 
whom we can admire and love. His nature was perfectly 
noble, childlike, and chivalrous. He took life too seriously— 
it ate his heart out, as it were. He wanted more of the 
robustness and intellectual pugnacity of ‘“ Christopher 
North ;” more of the ease and self-possession of Professor 
Aytoun—who, wher asked by Thackeray who “ Percy Jones” 
(his own nom de plume) was, replied, “‘ He’s a — rascal who 
lives at Ipswich ”—and more of that happy selfishness (shall 
we say) which enables a man to take the world as it comes, 


and to enjoy all its good things. But Dobell was always | gree 


thinking, dreaming, aspiring, through every pore of his sensi- 
tive being; hence the frail tenement of the body was worn 
out ere yet his mind had conceived and executed some work 
which should be a fair representation of its marvellous 
powers. 

_ Dobell was the son of a London wine merchant, who after- 
wards removed to Cheltenham. On both sides, his parents 
and their immediate ancestors appear to have been far beyond 
the average in intellectual endowments. The future poet had 
a precocious childhood, and this precocity was unhappily 
stimulated. What are we to think of an infant who reveals 
an astonishing understanding at the age of three, has a re- 
markable power of expressing his ideas at the age of six, 
and who two years later writes homilies upon the narratives 
in the New Testament ? One trembles for the future of a 
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prodigy who, at the age of seven, keeps a note-book im which 
he jots down recently acquired knowledge, and scintillations 
of original thought. Yet at nine comes original poetry, 
and at ten the devouring of Miss Martineau’s books on 
Political Economy. Dobell’s grandfather conceived the idea 
of founding a new “Church,” entirely different from all 
then flourishing, and professedly after the primitive model— 
about which there seems to be considerable difference of 
opinion. It would have been well, perhaps, for Sydney 
Dobell if his grandfather had kept this “ Church” within his 
own bosom. The young enthusiast took up the idea—as he 
took up everything—with all the warmth and energy of his 
generous and sympathetic spirit. There can be no doubt that 
this constant brooding over religious problems retarded his 


development in many ways, but fortunately, as his biogropher 


observes, “the history of his intellectual and mental pro- 
gress includes the history of gradual emancipation from the 
restrictions of his youth.” His final attitude in the matter 
of religion was one of a wide and catholic character. 

At the age of twelve young Dobell is in the counting-house 
with his father, doing his work well and efficiently, and at 
fourteen he is writing a little drama, “ Napoleon.” Three 
years further on he is engaged in hot love-work, and 
at the age of sixteen he is attacking Dr. Priestley’s 
“Institutes” with all the ardour of a practised de- 
bater. At eighteen he is “a beautiful orator,’ his 
studied speeches being “full of matter, eloquently ex- 
pressed, and delivered with grace and dignity.” At the age 
of twenty he marries Miss Emily Fordham, a lady of superior 
intellectual qualifications, and, by way of showing the 
domestic felicity which attended this union, it may be men- 
tioned that during the thirty years of his married life Sydney 


Dobell was never separated from his wife for the space of 


twenty-four hours. Somewhat different this from William 
Godwin and his wife, who agreed to try the effect of living 
apart for a period, and of making morning calls upon each 
other. » 3 | 

Sydney Dobell had one sensible article in his creed, and 
this was, that literature should never be made a bread-win- 


ning profession. In this he was supported by Mr. Carlyle, 
who has given similar advice to many literary aspirants— 
though, as Dobell pointed out, he did not carry it into effect’ 
himself, We cannot linger over Dobell’s interesting corre-' 


spondence with Dr. Samuel Brown, George Gilfillan, Charlotte 
Bronté, and others. In 1850 “The Roman” appeared, and 
its reception was instantaneously favourable. Fine as this 
work unquestionably was in many aspects, the following 
criticism of a personal friend upon it contains much point and 
truth :—“It seemed to want body. It appeared to be sheer 
spirit, not clothed with corporeal semblance in any de- 
commensurate with its rich and varied meanings. It 
looked like avast intention. The persons wanted human 
character. The drama was not ‘ drenched in flesh and blood,’ 
to use @ phrase of the second Bacon.” In 1853 Dobell was 
busy with his second important work, “Balder.” His own 
definition of the purpose he had in view in this work is thus 
given :—“ Balder is the abstraction of the natural good, 
temporarily overcome by circumstances ; but the legend goes 
on to say that in after ages Balder shall return transfigured 
and glorified to restore and bless the world. I propose to 
call my present book ‘ Balder—Part the First ;’ thus in- 
dicating the intention of a second part, in which I hope to 
develope the idea of the Christian Balder. ‘ Balder’ 
will be a strong and simple title; and the full-length 
name of my hero, Balder Sorgivin, signifies ‘ Balder 
in the ftrife of Sorrow,’” Balder was intended to 
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be an epitome of the 


published in 1855, and “England im Time of War” in 


1856. It is melancholy to reflect that from this time forth— 
that ir, for eighteen years before his death—Dobell produced 
nothi}g of an important nature, owing chiefly te frequent 
periods of physical suffering. ‘To the last, however, his intel- 


lect remained bright and unclouded, as his 


fragmentary 
remains of thought abundantly prave. From 1862 to 1866 
he was engaged in foreign travel. Ill health supervened after 
his return to England, and in 1874 he died, being then just 


fifty years of age. 
It does not come within the ‘scope of this article to enter 
into an examination of Dobell’s poetry, nor to criticise his 
views upon art, religion, and politics. Upon these matters 
we would gladly linger, but space forbids. We must, how- 
ever, refer to one or two questions which oceupy a prominent 
position in this generally excellent memoir. Mr. Dobell’s 
attitude with regard to the intellectual development of women 
appears to us a most illogical one. After eulogising “ Aurora 
Leigh,” which he justly describes as “ poetry such as Shakes- 
peare’s sister might have written if he had had a twin,” and 
after saying of Mrs. Browning that she “ is as much superior 
to every other woman who ever wrote, or, probably, ever will 
write, as Shakespeare was to other men,” only two pages fur- 
ther on he observes, “The more I live and study human 
nature, the more I perceive all feminine literature to be an 
error and an anomaly.” Is“ Aurora Leigh” an anomaly ? or 
“ Jane Eyre?” or “Adam Bede?” Why should not woman 
be the intellectual, as she is the physical counterpart of man ? 
Dobell not only considerably modified his religious views as 
he advanced in life, but also his political sentiments. He 
began as a pronounced Radical, but, though he continued to 
take a keen interest in all public questions, he ended a doctri- 
naire—what we should describe as a philosophical Liberal. 
He gives the following portrait of Mr. Gladstone, which by 
many will be considered very happy:—‘ A man of ambitions 
so noble, of an honour so candid, a conscience so urgent (a 
conscience not necessarily morbid, though made to seem so by 
the faults of its intellectual instruments), a heart so warm to- 
wards the public good as almost to justify his friends in 
supposing that Nature, when lavishing so many virtues, would 
have enmulated in her intellectual gifts the excellence of her 
moral worth.” On a previous occasion he had described Mr. 
Disraeli as “ the most adroit and audacious acrobat that ever 
turned somersaults at Westminster ;’ Mr. Gladstone as “a 
political talkee-talkee, with neither the eye nor the hand for 
government ;” and Mr. Bright as a forcible rather than a 
powerful man, whose talents were more fitted for the stump 
than the council room. 
The value of these volumes would have been enhanced by 
a good index to the persons and topics referred to; and it is 
not pleasant in a work of this kind to find the author of 
“Sacred and Legendary Art” alluded to more than once as 
Mrs. Jamieson, or the well known biography by Carlyle 
referred to as “ Carlyle’s Stirling.” These may be trifling 
errors in one sense, but they strongly offend the literary eye, 
as did the recent systematic spelling in a daily newspaper of 
the late Mr. Lewes’s name as Lewis. But to these volumes, 
as a whole, we can conscientiously give high praise. Dobell’s 
character is set ina clear light, his fine nature and manifold 
gifts are well brought out and illustrated, and the memorial 
should not only meet with great favour at the hands of the 
public, but it should also have the effect of creating a renewed 
interest in Sydne~ Dobell’s works, 
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present time—with | all its aspira- 
tions, its failures, and a constant looking for some- 
thing nobler. It was succeeded by “ Sonnetson the War,” 








“ ARTIFICIAL” VERSE-MAKING. 


Songs of a Wayfarer. By F. Wyville Home. London: Pickering. 

Fantasy and Passion. By Edgar Fawcett. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 

There is a kind of verse which bears the same relation to 
real poetry that artificial flowers bear to true products of the 
heath or the wayside. Generally speaking, it may be 
described as hectic of hue, scentless, hard of form and out- 
line ; but, in particular examples, it is simply admirable in 
its perfection of imitation. It is, perhaps, needless to say 
that more cunning than genius is required for the produc- 


so ready is the public to take to waxwork of any kind if welk 
done, that at least nine-tenths of all so-called English 
“poetry” belongs to the artificial category. Since the early 
dawn of our literature, when, as Denman sings, 


Old Chaucer like the morning star 
To us discovered day from far, 


the chief occupation of English poets has been to neglect. 
Natureand to imitate in a kind of literary plaster the quaintest. 
attempts of each other. At times, as in Cowley’s period, whem 
the pink balloon of that vapid pedant rose high over the 
popular head, and was mistaken for the sun (in a fog), the 
love of artificial poetry amounted to a perfeet mania, ever 
more astonishing to sober-minded people than the recent craze 
for old china and wall paper resplendent in peacocks’ tails. So 
great has been the passion for made-up things and tricks of 
form, that even Darwin’s “ Botanic Garden” had readers in 
its day, and the egregious Della Cruscan poets flaunted for a 
time. Latterly, there has been a return to Nature, with cor- 
respondent advantages, and, since Wordsworth wrote, sim- 
plicity and naturalness have been ata premium. But still, 
the old estimate holds good, and nine-tenths of all the poetry 
written is produced without any preliminary inspiration. 
Thus it happens that so much of our rhymed works are dreary 
reading, and that the Chelsea Diogenes, in his hate of sham 
and artifice, has again and again cried out for the abolition of 
rhymed poetry altogether. 

We have been led into these reflections by a perusal of 
two small volumes of verse, one of Enylish, the other of 


American origin ; both full of cleverness, and even brilliance ; 


both much above the average in literary attainment, but 
neither possessing the fascination of spontaneity. Mr. 
Wyville Home is a gentleman whe has diligently read the 
poetry of his period, and has acquired, to more or less perfec- 

tion, its literary terminology. He writes well, even singularly 
well, but there is no indication that. he writes because it was 
necessary for him to write, or because he has anything very 
particular to say. The longest poem in his volume is called 
“ Salvestra and Girolomo.” The subject is taken from Boc- 


-caccio, and it is the same subject treated with far 3 
force and effect by the late Robert Brough, in “The Tent- 


maker’s Story.” Robert Brough took Mr. Browning for his 
model, and succeeded almost as well as his origimal might 
have done. Mr. Home turns with greater sympathy to 
Keats, but, evidently afraid of using the octosyllabic measure 


of the “ Pot of Basil,” he has invented a measure of his own, 


in which double endings are employed with a great deal of 
verbal felicity. Here is a stanza :— 


About the hour when roselight loves to dally 
Upon the peaks, while night creeps up the valley, 
Salvestra, sitting at her window-sill, 
Looked down the vale to spy Girolumo 
Returning by the windings of the hill, 
His day’s cares ended, from the town below. 
Nightly he came as surely as the swallow 
Sought with the dusk the thatch-eave’s downy hollow, 


tion of such verse, and yet, so fascinating is the pursuit, and 
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There is, as we have said, much felicity in this measure, | obvious that such a craftsman need never wait for an’ inspi- 
but it becomes wearisome from the author’s monotonous | ration :— 
conception of his theme. The effects of rhythm are offen fine, The Muse nae poet ever fand her 
and would be startling if the underlying ideas were stronger Till by himsel’ he learnt to wander 
and brighter; but on the whole the poem is disappointing, Adown some toddlin’ burn’s meander, 
cal ducal achtay sal aidan ani us anits daaae And no’ think’t lang ! 


Even the last portion, where Girolomo finds out Salvestra’s 
chamber and dies close to her and her sleeping husband, 
fails to move us as it ought, simply beehues the inspiration is 
entirely artificial. 

The same feeling of artificiality pursues us throughout the 
series of lyrics which follows: ~‘These poems are chiefly 
amatory, but their presiding deity is more the pasteboard Cupid 
of St. Valeritine than the divine Eros of pagan or neo-pagan 
thought. At every page we turn we murmir to ourselves 
* How clever, yet how false !”. And the feeling of cleverness 
and falseness is predominant to the end. In fact, the raison 
@’étre of such poetry is hard to find, unless it be the fact that 
Mr. Home feels the same pleasure in imitating contemporary 
products of the artificial school that lesser craftsmen and 
craftswomen do in imitating models in wax. . Yet to accuse 
him of servile imitation would be unfair; of this he has 
never been guilty. He simply writes “ poetry” without due 
and fit reason. Should he ever find reason fit and due, he 
would, doubtless, with his fine gifts, write poetry worthy to 
be read. 

But if Mr. Home is artificial, what shall we say of 
Mr. Edgar Fawoett? With the cleverness which seems 
characteristic of innumerable transatlantic singers, Mr. 
Fawcett “‘ makes” verses in the most marvellous manner con- 


The sort of stimulus which came to Burns in open woods and 
fields would only perplex your artificial flower-maker in 
verse. The highest aim of the latter is to marshal his 
conceits, to show his technical skill. He is certainly an artist ; 
but so is a hairdresser, and so also, as readers of Thackeray 
know, is 2 cook. 

| We do not wish to be unjust to Mr, Fawcett. Many of his 
poems are particularly beautiful, all are finely and carefully 
wrought. But while his highest efforts are full of fine 
“fantasy,” he fails in notes of “ passion” altogether. This 
is the more remarkable, because from time to time he touches 
notes of gusty and stormy sound, and makes us hush our 
breath in hope of inspiration—which never comes. Still, his 
ingenuity is extraordinary, his ay unique, and he is 
never commonplate. — 

More even than poets, poems are born, not made. The 
present generation abounds in productions of skilled work, 
manship, but born “ poems”—poems which spring almost 
unbidden from the brains and hearts of their makers—are 
few and far between. The making of artificial flowers is still 
a busy trade, and will remain so aslong as wax models are to 
be had, and young persons ote eee ae 
ticeship to the pretty craft. 





ceivable. He has his craft at his fingers’ ends, and he can]. 


employ it on any subject he chooses ; indeed, he has a habit 
of choosing difficult and seemingly impossible subjects, just 
to exhibit his technical skill. It is all the same to him 
whether he addresses “an Old Tea Cup” or “the Evening 
Star,” whether he is surveying “ Violets in Winter” or a“ Toad” 
in the garden; nay, if you wish, he can tune you as good 
a verse as need be on “ Fabrics’ —either “ Velvet,” or “Satin,” 
or “ Brocade.” Now, here is his address to “ A Bat :”’—~ - 


Haphazard reptile that one sees, 
Half bird, half reptile, fluttering through 
Those sultry twilights when the trees 

Loom breezeless on the dreamy blue; 
Strange blundering mongrel of the air, 
At random war with here and there, 

Now wheeling wild and swooping now ; 
In what mad mood did Nature please 
Her sweet, rich harmonies to scare 

With such dark dissonance as thou? — 

Shape that unscemliest traits endow, 
Grotesque, chimeric, cold, impure, 

With Satan’s wings in miniature. 


Nay, is it that thou lingerest here 
As the last left weak heir of what 
Survives from many a wheeling year, 
In shadowy fable trusted not ? 
Does altered time in thee behold 
One waif from horrors manifold, 
Ghoul, griffin, dragon, orph, gnome, sprite, 
. ‘That living shook the world with fear, 
And dying when the earth was old, 
In mockery of their crumbled night 
Foredoomed thy tortuous dismal flight 
Where once by terror and dismay 
Thine awful ancestry held sway? 


THE ENGLISH ARMY. 
The English Army. By Major Arthur Griffiths. Cassell, Petter, and 


Major Griffiths has endeavoured to supply a much felt 
want—a description of the British Army, its interior 
economy, and the varied stages of its development since 
the days of Charles the First. ‘Had he remained firm te 
his original intention, the task of the critic would have been 
like that of Othello’s ‘occupation. But, in the endeavour to 
describe things in a “ popular fashion,” the author has com- 


| pletely failed in two‘or more subjects. “But of this anon. 


ee 

ion, with occasional interpolations of Major 
Griffts’s own ideas,’ it is none thé less valuable; and 
the first four chapters, occupying 110 pages, are re- 
plete with information taken from various sources and 
judiciously strung together. They embrace the origin 
and growth of the Army, and show its administration 
and working both civil and military; the blots of“ red tape” 
and circumlocution are not slurred over, and many pertinent 
suggestions for improvement are therein contained. This 
brings us to the descriptions of the various arms, commen- 
cing with Artillery. “With this chapter, as with that devoted 
to the Engineers, no fault can be found. The gradual growth 
of each is well described, and the suggestions for their 
further development cannot fail to be of value. Not so with 
the chapter on Cavalry. Though agreeing fully with Major 
Griffiths in all he says on this important branch of the ser- 
vice, it is impossible not to feel that the subject is treated 
too hurriedly. ‘The old days of cavalry charges are virtually 
over. To be the eyes and ears of the army, scouting, out- 
post, vedettes, escort to guns, and, occasionally still, aaa 
to compl2te the discomfort of an already demoralised 


It is obvious that only a very long and careful apprenticeship | are the duties our cavalry are intended to perform. All of 
could produce so ready a craftsman, but it is, perhaps, just as these are of far too great import to be touched on lightly 
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The duties of Artillery and Engineers are more clearly 
defined, and authorities do not differ so widely as to 
what they should or should not do; but the future of 
our cavalry is involved in doubt, and would have borne 
far more exhaustive treatment and demanded more space 
than that devoted to it by Major Griffiths. As might be 
expected, the chapter on Infantry is by far the best in the 
book. The arguments for and against the adoption of the 
German system of large companies are fairly worked out, and 
the grave necessity for independent action and judgment by 
each unit clearly demonstrated. Especially to the point are 
some remarks of Sir Garnet Wolseley on the subject of dress. 
“ Our men are dressed for show, for theatrical effect, instead 
of for work.” And all who have had to clean their belts in 
the field will agree with the following strictures by the same 
authority :—“ If there is a monstrous absurdity, it is the use 
of pipeclay. Why you should send a man into the field, 
where he will have to sleep out of doors, exposed to all sorts 
of weather, dressed up like a scarecrow, with white stuff 
all over him, that falls off in the first shower of rain, 
dirtying his boots and his clothes, I cannot under- 
stand.” Up to this point, with a few exceptions, Major 
Griffiths’ book leaves little to be desired; but, when he 
comes to the description of the rank and file, the truth of his 
statement, that he “ has never lost touch of the army” (Pref. 
xi.), may fairly be questioned. He commences to describe the 
English soldier “ina popular way (!)” by the following remarks: 
— “The Englishman . . . is not easily roused to enthu- 
siasm, addresses declamatory or inspiriting do not appeal 
irresistibly tohim. . . - He is not very ready to shift for 
himself, not quick witted and fertile in resource. . . 
Grows discontented and grumbles to his heart’s content.” 
Where Major Griffiths found these charming attributes it 
would be hard to say. Presumably, before penning the lines, | in 
he must have been keeping up his “touch” by inspecting a 
squad of defaulters. A more unreal and unfair description 
of the private soldier could not be found. No doubt, he 
grumbles ; he has considered it his privilege from time imme- 
morial; but it is untrue that he is not ready to shift 
for himself if necessary, or that he grows discontented. 
On the subject of Recruiting the author is again in smooth 
water, and the suggestion that we should utilise ele- 
mentary schools as the nursery of our army is excellent. 
Treating of Discipline, there are many remarks which 
it is impossible to endorse. With reference to punish- 
ment battalions, the argument adduced against their forma- 
ton is avery secondary one. “ Quis custodiet ipsos custodes” 
is one reason against them, but there is a far stronger, 
viz:—who are to officer the discipline corps? The com- 
promise Major Griffiths proposes is merely an increase of 
convict establishments under another name. More astonish- 
ing still is the proposal that the soldier should be at liberty 
to take the shilling, bounty, &c., and then leave the service 
without any penalty or even notice whenever he feels so 
disposed. “If the State feels itself at liberty to terminate 
the contract with the soldier . . . the soldier on his side 
« « should be equally at liberty to take himself off. . . 
Some day, perhaps, this will be acknowledged as the only fair 
and righteous principle of procedure, and with its adoption 
desertion also will disappear.” ‘Truly, a novel method of 
teaching the “ discontented” soldier to “ shift for himself.” 


The remarks on the reserves and auxiliaries are decidedly 
good. Without sharing the views of General Collinson as to 
the practicability of an invasion, there is little doubt that our 
coast defences require immediate consideration ; and that the 
depéts of stores, arms, and ammunition, should be multiplied 


and more widely dispersed, few will gainsay. By publishing 
“The English Army,” Major Griffiths has given to those in- 
terested in military subjects a book they can read, and what 
is more, understand. Facts put into plain English, backed 
by high authorities, must always be acceptable, and these 
elements of success are here conspicuous. As we have before 
hinted, had Major Griffiths spared us some of the descrip- 
tions of “ men and manners,” there would have been no fault 
to find. By attempting “popular” portraits he has, in our 
opinion, marred an otherwise interesting and valuable book, » 





GIFT BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


Excelsior (George Routledge and Sons) is a reprint of 
Longfellow’s little poem, on thick paper, and lavishly adorned 
with illustrations. If the latter really show us correct por- 
traits of the young lady who wished the hero to “rest his 
weary head upon this breast,” we are hardly surprised at his 
having preferred the glacier. Mr. Waud’s mountain scenery 
is much better. 

Switzerland. Described by Woldemar Raden (Bickers and 
Son). This large and handsome volume is illustrated by a 
number of well-known German artists, and we shall hardly 
be wrong in supposing that the author is also a foreigner. 
We are taken over the greater part of Switzerland—from 
Constance to Geneva, and from the Vallais to Lucerne. The 
text was, we think, evidently written for the numerous illustra- 
tions. Some of those representing mountain and lake scenery are 
excellent, while the drawing of the figure is very poor 
. | throughout, and even in the landscapes, which are otherwise 
good, the foregrounds are desperately weak. We seem to 
recognise some of the plates of animals as having appeared 

‘“‘ Brehm’s Thierleben ;” and, bearing the stamp sind so high 
an authority, they are, of course, faithful and lifelike. It 
would hardly be fair to make such sweeping assertions without 
substantiating them; we refer our readers, therefore, to page 
52 as an example of the very best, and to page 119 as one of 


the very worst in the book. The latter would be almost un- . 


worthy of a penny illustrated paper, while the former is a 
work of art. On the whole, “‘ Switzerland” will be a welcome 
gift to people who want a handsome and interesting book for 
their drawing-room table. 

The Doré Gift Book (F. Moxon and Co.) consists of thirty- 
seven steel engravings of Gustave Doré’s illustrations to 
“Tdyls of the King,” interleaved with a reprint of the short 
passages to which they refer. We have never considered all 
these illustrations to be specimens of the great French master 
at his best; they vary immensely. Nothing could be — 
weird and impressive than the drawing of the “ Sea Fight,” i 
which every one of the crowd of combatants appears instinot 
with the life and terror of the fray. But, only a few pages 
further on, we have the mawkish Cloister scene, and the still 
weaker and more sentimental scene on the terrace. The 
child’s face in the latter conveys no-notion whatever of the 
“innocent talk” described by the poet; it rather impresses 


-}one with the idea of a sickly convalescent fidgetting her 


nurse with tiresome questions. These comparative failures 
are only failures because we know that Doré is'capable of 
great things. For a minor artist they would be master- 
pieces ; and, as a whole, the book is a splendid and interesting 
monument of the co-operation of two great men. 

Messrs. Routledge and Co. have adopted the ingenious 
plan of publishing the works of Grimm and of Longfellow, 
each in a series of nine small volumes, contained in a prétty 


cloth case. Chistmas gift books are generally too large for © 
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use, and it is difficult to compress the works of a popular 
author into one volume without reducing the type and the 
quality of the paper. The plan of the presentation books 
now before us is not new, but it is so eminently practical 
that it should be extended. Grimm is well translated and 
illustrated in a manner which will please children; the 
volumes of Longfellow are smaller, extremely well printed, 
and not disfigured by any woodcuts whatever. All children 
will be delighted with the former, and all admirers of the 
American poet with the latter. 

Of the many imitations of Defoe’s wonderful romance, The 
Black Crusoe, by F. Séguin (Marcus Ward and Co.), is by no 
means the worst, although it is little known in England. The 
French author, whose epigrammatic prose is fairly rendered 
into English by an anonymous translator, has, in the first 
part, followed the general outline of the original story, intro- 
ducing, however, a number of new episodes, and concluding 
his work in a@ more modern manner. The illustrations are 
excellent; they are the work of several foreign artists, and 
are engraved by M. Meaulle. 

At Anchor: a Narrative of Experiences Afloat and Ashore 
during the Voyage of the Challenger (Marcus Ward and Co.), 
by James Wild.—To persons who have not the patience nor 
the inclination to work through the scientific books telling 
us of the cruise of the Challenger, this handsome volume 
will be most welcome. Although its form is that of a Christ- 
mas gift-book, its contents make good a claim to higher rank, 
and we propose to return to Mr. Wild’s beautiful sketches 
and interesting pages at some future time. 

Caledonia (William P. Nimmo) contains selected descrip- 
tive poems from Scott, Burns, and Ramsay, well illustrated 
by Mr. John MacWhirter. It is a handsome volume, which 
cannot fail to rouse pleasant memories, not in Scotsmen only, 
but in all who have gone North with gun, rod, or tourist’s 
knapsack. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have republished, in 
well-bound volumes, The Magazine of Art and the Family 
Magazine. The latter contains an immense quantity of 
matter, covers an unlimited area, tells us how to knit a sock, 
how to make a torpedo, what songs to sing, and how to eat 
and live. It is full of amusing tales and carefully compiled 
statistics. The former is very unequal, but contains some 
excellent engravings from modern pictures. 





NEW MUSIC. 


(From Sraniey, Lucas, Weser, anv Co., 84, New 
Bonn-sTREET.) 

“Five Pictures ona Journey,” for the pianoforte, Op. 3. 
By Francis Davenport.—These little pieces are ambitious in 
style, but lack interest; and an attempt at profundity is 
futile, because of the absence of apparent meaning. Mr. 
Davenport’s journey must have presented very little variety 
or charm; but, of the five pictures, No. IV. was by far the 
most suggestive of a melodious idea. 

“ Barcarolle,” for the pianoforte, by Alexander Rowland.— 
The first subject is rather pleasing, and worked out with 
care, and, if the second part were at all original, the piece 
would be even more acceptable than it is. . 

“Bight Songs for Three Female Voices.” By Ferdinand 
Hiller. Op.176. English translation by Julia Goddard.— 
This form of vocal composition is not frequently met with, 
and singers to whom they will prove serviceable will find 
Dr. Hiller’s songs as graceful, melodious, and musicianly as 
might be expected from so distinguished a composer, 





“© Hush, thee, my Babie,” lullaby, written by Sir W. 


Scott; “ Kein Feuer, keine Kohle,” duet; music by Georg 
Henschel.—The lullaby is pretty and taking, and the duet, 
for contralto and baritone, is extremely effective, both being 
in the musicianly style characteristic of all Herr Henschel 
writes. 

“It is not always May,” vocal duet, words by Longfellow, 


music by Carl Hause.—A melodious setting of charming. 


lines, in which the two parts run in thirds almost throughout. 
“Only a Broken Dolly,” words by Somerville Gibuey, music 
by Myles B. Foster.—A pretty ballad for high mezzo soprano, 


The words are less trivial and more sentimental than the 


title would indicate. Mr. Foster’s music is rather above the 
average. 

“Sleep, Darling, Sleep.” Slumber Song. By J. Schin. 
bach.—There is every probability that this song, rendered in 
a drawing-room, would have the precise effect on its hearers 
that the title suggests. 

“ Ah! Sheelah thou’rt my Darling,” words by Tannahill, 
music by M. L. Gordon.—A not very original ballad, but 
somewhat spirited and melodious. 

“Tf in a Year” and “ Autumn Leaves.” Songs, words and 
music by Eliza P. Freake.—A couple of pleasing, well-written 
ballads, with rather more merit than such amateur produc- 
tions generally possess. | 

“Slumber Song.” Words and music by Charles C. 
Bethune.—The words are pretty, but the song is tedious, 
and has too much sameness. The accompaniment is by no 
means suggestive of a“ Schlummerlied,” and Mr. Bethune’s 
modulations are too constant to produce a good effect. 


(Weexes anv Co., 16, Hanover-sTREET, REGENT-STREET, W.) 

“ Concerto for Pianoforte,” by John Christian Bach, 
arranged by Haydn. New Edition, edited by Edmund H. 
Turpin.—There is a great deal more of Haydn than “ Bach 
of London” about this so-called concerto, said to have been 
composed about 1770, and published twenty years after. It 


is quite easy enough for a classical beginner, and as such 


may be found useful, but for a player to whom the name of 
Bach is attractive it would possess little or no interest. 
“Boutade pour piano,” par F. Arscott.—A not ineffective 


imitation of old-style composition that may be found service- 


able for teaching purposes. 


“The Angelus,” song, written by J. F. Waller, LL.D.,’ 


composed by Berthold Tours.—The serene, flowing melody of 
this graceful song pleases us very much, and it should find 
favour with contralto or mezzo-soprano vocalists. 


“The Brigade will advance,” words by Miss Nelson Bronte, - 


music by Sir Henry Bishop.—Passing events have probably 
suggested a republication of this “ Hymn dedicated to the 
Heroes of Balaclava,” and it is not unlikely that Sir Henry 
Bishop’s stirring tune may create the expected demand. 
“There sits a bird on yonder tree,” song, words from the 
“Ingoldsby Legends,” music by A. C. Mackenzie, Op. 18, 
No. 2.—A musicianly ballad, with plenty of rich and rather 
original melody. The words are excellent, as their source 


might indicate; and Mr. Mackenzie has, with considerable | 


taste and skill, found suitable musical expression for them. 
Compositions (published separately) for organ: “ Fan- 


tasia” in F, by A. Hemstock; “Melody” in F, by John: 


Hodgson ; Three Select Pieces, arranged by Geo. W. Marple. 
—tTo organ players these publications will be welcome, as 


they are interesting, effectively written, and carefully marked. | 


Original Voluntaries, composed and edited by Nicholas 
Heins. Book 2.—These are intended for small organ or 
harmonium, and are as deserving of commendation as the 


| above compositions for the larger instrument. . 
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(Gopparp ayp Co., 4, Arncriu-PLace, W.) 

“The Three Roses,” song, words by A. A. Proctor, com- 
posed by Henri Logé.—This charming song, which is dedi- 
cated to Miss Elizabeth Thompson, has the merits of grace 
and tunefulness to recommend it. It is well adapted for a 
drawing room vocalist who could sing it with taste and 
expression, for it strikes us as being extremely pleasing and 
well within the compass of an ordinary voice. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Cecil Crofton’s Repentance, By Vere Grey. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Although it may be sad to have to confess to so 
much ignorance, we feel bound to say that the name of Vere 
Grey is notone familiar to us. We are still further 
sorry, nay, even grieved to confess that we do not think that 
the novel of “ Cecil Crofton’s Repentance”’ would be likely 
to add to the glory of an author of established reputation, 
and that it would be much less likely to secure the fame of 
any aspirant to literary honours. There are nowadays two 
classes of novels which are always more or less deficient in 
true interest ; and these are the sensationally improper, and 
the dully respectable. The author of “Cecil’s Crofton’s Re- 
pentance” has chosen to throw in his lot with the novelists 
whose works are of the latter order. The heroine of the 
story, Cecil Crofton, is easily distinguishable as one of Miss 
Rhoda Broughton’s types of womanhood, only so toned down 
as not to offend the most straight-laced patron of the circu- 
lating libraries. Of course, the fair Cecil hunts. Of course, 
she is impertinent to her father, and, of course, she is sweetly 
wilful and fascinating, or she would not have the least chance 
of exciting the interest of the modern novel reader. Yet we 
must acknowledge that the author refrains from allowing his 
heroine to indulge in any torrents of slang, in assignations, 
or even confessions of love of an almost Swinburnian order. 
In fact, Vere Grey has kept strictly on the respectable side, 
and has, therefore, earned a certain amount of commenda- 
tion. As to the real literary merit of the work, a feeling 
of good-natured charity compels us to be silent. To indulge 
in a paradox, the only thing striking in “ Cecil Crofton’s Re- 
pentence”’ is its mediocrity. It is very respectable ; but it 
is at the same time unusually dull. Yet we presume that 
such novels must find a considerable number of readers, or 
publishers of the best repute would not venture to bring them 
before the public. To the publishers of “ Cecil Crofton’s 
Repentance” unqualified praise is due for the way they have 
brought it out. The book is well printed on excellent paper, 
and tastefully bound. 

Stirring Times; or, Records from Jerusalem Consular 
Chronicles of 1853 to 1856. By the late James Finn, Her 
Majesty's Consul for Jerusalem and Palestine from 1845 to 
1863. . Edited and compiled by his widow, with a Preface by 
the Viscountess Strangford. In two volumes. (London: 
Kegan Paul and Co.)—To the middle-aged man, the tale told 
in these volumes sounds like the echo of a noisy dream. To 
us of this generation the Crimean days seem now very far off. 
The battles were fought, the cities besieged, and but little else 
now remains to remind us that so many brave souls died for 
England. Another Russo-Turkish war has been fought, and 
the old issues are still undecided, when Mrs. Finn disinters 
from the Consular archives these charming reminiscences of 
life in the Holy Land, when the fight between Russia and the 
Allies was still in progress, and the Europeans in Palestine 
hovered between the fear of an invasion from without and 
an insurrection from within. Of course, much that a few 
years earlier would have been contributions to history are 

now twice told tales. Yet the volumes, although diffuse, and 





with many of the faults of posthumous works edited by ad- 
miring relations, contain a vast amount of exceedingly in. 
teresting, and, in some cases, really valuable material for the 
future historian of the Crimean struggle. They also com- 
prise some amusing accounts of that imperium in imperio, 
the European Consulates in Jerusalem, the jealousies of 
the rival powers represented, the struggles for prece- 
dence, and the never ending little tempests in the 
Jerusalem teapot. Mr. Finn has the old story to relate 
of incompetent pashas who bribed the Stamboul magnates 
into presenting them to an office out of which their sole aim 


was to make as much as possible, of frequent oppressions, 


and occasional cruelties. Yet we fail to find any data in 
support of the oft-repeated assertion that the inhabitants of 
Palestine are, as a body, persecuted by the Moslems. On 
the contrary, the Jews enjoy a very fair modicum of liberty, 
political and religious. They are, to some extent, self- 
governed, and among other privileges enjoy the right of 
coining a kind of money, consisting of brass foil stamped with 
the Hebrew words signifying “ visiting the sick.” This 
practice seems to have originated in adopting a fictitious 
currency, on temporary occasions, as a means of almsgiving, 
in anticipation of real money coming to hand. In the Jewish 
bazaar these pieces are current for all purposes of trade, and 
are sometimes accepted and passed among inhabitants of the 
city as paras, though inferior even to that small coin. The 
Turks disapprove of the practice, and now and then take the 
trouble to prohibit it. To recall this flimsy coinage would, 
however, be difficult ; so the practice still continues. Liberality 
of feeling even to Christians is on the increase among the 
Moslems. “ Reehheet el Toom, reehhet wadhdeh,” i.e., ‘‘ the 
smell of garlic is all one” is the Arabie proverb often quoted 
by them to express their contempt of all non-Mohammedan 
sects alike. Yet, when the Kadai of Nabloor—a very fanatical 
town—visited the Consul, he used to repeat the “ Lord’s 
Prayer;” and during a scarcity of rain the Pasha invited 
the Jews to go and pray for it in the Haram or Sanctuary, 
never previously opened to them. This request they declined, 
but, instead, presented their petitions at the tomb of David. 


The Pasha afterwards attended service in the English church, - 


and, as the rain arrived within a few hours, not only was. it 


believed that by this otherwise infidel-flavoured deed good. 
was accomplished, but the act absolutely conduced to a 


greater kindliness of feeling to their fellow subjects on the 
part of the Mahommedans. It-is impossible-to touch on all 
the topics which Mr. Finn discusses. Antiquities, social 
life, Bedouin politics, history, and topography, all receive 
some attention, and on all of them he has something useful 
and trustworthy to say. The book might, no doubt, have 
been, with great advantage both to itself and to the 
reader, only half the size. But we are not inclined, in the 
circumstances, to bear too hardly on this venial offence in 
volumes so interesting, and, take them as a whole, so 
valuable. The thoughtful reader will close them with 
regret—a regret all the greater that they must be the last 
he can ever receive from the same laborious student of the 
Holy Land. 


The rendering of Norse Legends (Remington and Co.) 
into English verse has become so closely associated with 
the name of Mr. William Morris, that he must be a 
bold man indeed who would venture into the same 
field. Mr. Montgomerie Ranking has not chosen an at- 
tractive subject for his poem; nevertheless, it is dra- 
matically treated, and, though his verse never rises to 
great power or pathos, it is picturesque and flowing. Here 
and there, however, it is disfigured by mannerisms, and, once 
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in possession of a suitable adjective, he well-nigh works it to 
death, He has also taken one or two liberties with the Eng- 
lish language which are hardly admissible, such, for instance, 
as he “ he woz” instead of “ he wazed.” On the whole, how- 
ever, Bjorn and Bera may take its place among the verse 
of the day. 

Through a Needle’s Eye. By Hesba Stretton. (Kegan Paul 
and Co.)—*Through a Needle’s Eye” is a life study made 


from the standpoint of the character of the man Jus-| 
tin Herford ; and, though we follow him through good f 
and evil fortene with breathless interest, it is not the} 


exciting circumstances in which he is placed which en- 


thral us, but Justin’s strong eager personality which burns | 


through these circumstances with human intensity and 
heat. It is the vivid and intimate impression made on us 
by Justin Herford, and the forcible manner in which is por- 

trayed the moral struggle of a nature which is just and 
manly, rather than heroic, to obey a higher standard than its 
own, or else sink irrevocably beneath its own standard for 
ever, in which the true power of the work lies. Justin Her- 
ford is the stepson of a wild and violent old country gentle- 
man, whose own son has taken to bad courses, and left his 
home in disgrace. Old Richard Herford has cursed his son, 
and made Justin his heir, but on his deathbed his heart 
relents. He appeals to Justin himself upon the question, 
and Justin honourably bids him forgive his son, and reinstate 
him. He fully believes this has been done ; the old man bids 
his wife burn a paper he gives her, and Justin knows that: it 
is the will in his favour. It turns out, however, that old 
Richard Herford has made a mistake; he has told his wife 
to burn the wrong will, and the one left after his death is in 
Justin’s favour. Then comes the question whether Justin is 
or is not bound to renounce the property. He knows that 
his younger brother is a reckless spendthrift, that his mother 
will be left entirely at this spendthrift’s mercy. What is 
more,he does not know whether the runaway is alive or dead. 
Justin, then, does what a hero of romance would, of course, be 
incapable of doing, but what we believe most practical, unsen- 
timental, and perfectly honest men would have done; he 
enters into possession of the fine property legally left him, 
and turns it to good account. Nor is he troubled with re- 
morse until, after ten years, his spendthrift half-brother re- 
turns. Then the secret conflict with himself begins; expe- 
diency, not only for himself, but for his mother, his child, and 
the tenants under him, points one way, but duty clearly points 
the other; and (this is the true strength of the position) 
Justin is no hero or saint, he prizes worldly advantages, and 
he idolises his child. Weare not sure up tothe very moment 
of victory that we are not going to mourn over a brave soul’s de- 
feat. The reader must discover for himself the consequences to 
Justin and others of his uprightness. We must also mention 
as striking and beautiful studies the characters of old Tape, 
the Methodist preacher, with his simple poetic parables from 
nature delivered to rough fishermen in the old lighthouse, 
and of Mr. Cunliffe, the unworldly, hardworking clergyman ; 
Mrs. Cunliffe, with her ladylike meanness, and old Mrs. Her- 
ford, with her comfortable complainings, are also most clever 
sketchcs, 
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To collectors of pottery it may not be uninteresting to hear 


that our English Minton, and Villeroy and Bach from Paris, have 
sent a number of specimens of their art to the Annual Christmas 
Bazaars at Berlin, which, even in the opinion of German judges, 
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Ts ategce acess hag Which has Bein oltsagsiod bapenst tht Reb. 


whch is rapped by tho Beate na State; no longer ai example of 
progress in design and manipulation, but works on strict com- 


‘mercial principles only, seeking to increase its sales at the ex- 


‘pense of the quality of its wares.’ Sévres, on the contrary, ie 


‘carefully kept up, not only as a trading concern, but as a school 


of fine art in porcelain. ‘The ‘majolicas” in relief were par~ 
ticularly admired, and commanded a rapid sale. 

We hear that Messrs. Nisbet and Co. are about te issue @ 
journal called the Catholic Presbyterian. The object of the 
‘paper isto unite the leading..men of the various Presbyterian 
Churches, British, American, Continental, and Colonial. In the 
first. number, Professor W. J. Blackie, of Edinburgh, and Mr. 


son, America ; and Dr. de Pressensé and M. Reveilland, the Con- 
tinent. The last-named: gentleman is the author of the cele- 
brated: work, ‘La Question. Religieuse et la Solution Protes- 
tante.” <A paperof the late Dr. Livingstone's will be included 


in the first issue, the subject: being a satire of those who consider 


that a missionary’s life is a sacrifice. 
—o-— 


It has been known for some time that Dr. Carpenter contem- 
plated resigning the Registrarship of the University of London, 
and a notice has now appeared in the daily papers inviting can- 
didates for the vacant post. It is, however, pretty certain that 
Dr. Carpenter’s successor will be Mr. Milman (a son of the late 


Dean of St. Paul’s), who has been for the last few years Assistant- 


Registrar. It isa matter for regret that it should be found im- 
possible to select a registrar from among the graduates of the 
University itself. There are few posts open to London men at 
their Alma Mater, and though, no doubt, Mr. Milman possesses 
every qualification for the officé, yet Oxford has its full share of 
paid posts, without being under the necessity of depriving Lon- 
don of one of the very few it has to dispose of, — 
——— 

The Russian Government: is the formation of a 
scientific association, to bear the name of the “ Imperial Asiatic 
Society.” In connection with the project a museum will be 
established at St. Petersburg, and branch associations at. Mos- 
cow, Tushkend, and Vladivostock. The most eminent Turkestan 
officials and ee ee Cee 
the Society. 

“The next meeting of the Scientific OCongrees of. France will take 
place at Vienne (Department of Isére), on the lst of September, 
1879. Vienne is a city possessing a rich collection of historical 
documents ; but the public may be unaware that the soil teems 
with antiquities. A few strokes of the pick have often produced 
mosaics, statues, medals, sections of columns, and inscriptions, 
which are subjects of the greatest admiration and interest for 
savants, artists, and archeologists. It is, therefore, not difficult 
to understand why, in spite of this little town having lost its 
former splendour, the Congress have selected it as the seene of 
their future labour. 

—_—o-— : 

The Moscow University Press announces the following works as 
the favourite novels of the season in Russia:—‘‘ The Way We 
Live Now” and “ Lady Anne,” by Anthony Trollope; ‘‘ Man 


| and Wife,” ‘‘ The New Magdalen,” and ‘‘ Poor Miss Finch,” by 


Wilkie Collins; “To the Bitter End,” by Miss Braddon; and 
“‘ My Mother and I,” by the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentle 
of the translations varies from 75 copecks 
(eighteenpence) to three roubles (six shillings) each. 


—— No 


The well-known publishers at Leipsic, Messrs. Brockhaus, 
have just issued a translation of ‘‘ How I Found Livingstone,” 
by H. M. Stanley. 
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English novelists—that is to say, the few of them whose works 
have a marketable value—are complaining of the state of the 
American market, which renders the fees they were accustomed 
to receive for ‘‘ advance sheots’’ no longer attainable. When 
English novels were sold for a dollar, and when there was honour 
among—publishers, “advance sheets” had a definite value. 
Now, however, the principal three volume novels are very speedily 
reproduced in America and sold for fifteen cents.; and the ex- 
penses of paper, ink, and ‘‘ composing,” leave no margin for the 
person who hes had no more to do with the novel than simply 
writing it. 

pisepinanens 

The Oxford University Press has just issued in various sizes a 
facsimile series of Bibles for teachers, which are perfect examples 
of what a teacher’s book should be. The various editions are 
printed on thin but opaque paper, and contain, in addition to 
the authorised text, exhaustive scholia on every subject connected 
with Biblical literature. The geology, the flora and fauna, the 
music and musical instruments of the sacred volumes are tabu- 
lated, and in so complete a manner that the student has at hand 
a complete encyclopedia of information. The edition in small 
quarto is printed on specially prepared paper with wide margins 
and blank leaves for manuscript notes, thus providing for every 
want of student and teacher, 


——0--—— 


_** Shadows of the Coming Truth, a Consideration of the Broad 
Aspects of Religion viewed in Connection with the Doctrines of 
Development,”’ is the title of a new work, which will be published 
immediately, by Elliot Stock, bearing on the great questions 
relating to Science and Religion which are now engaging the 
attention of intelligent readers on these subjects. 


—_——_0-— 


The Christmas number of Vanity Fair contains a life-like por- 
trait of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and a series of articles 
written by the ‘‘ titled aristocracy,” most of which are infinitely 
amusing from the naive manner in which the noble authors have 
endeavoured to place their ideas before the public. De gustibus 
non est disputandum; but English grammars are not so very few 
and farbetween, and their perusal would have made a vast improve- 
ment in many of the aforesaid effusions. The story by Bret 
Harte and the Political summary stand out in bold and pleasing 
relief. 

——9—— 

A new piece will shortly be produced at the Odéon, called 
‘* La Perruque Merveilleuse.” The chief parts will he sustained 
by MM. Clerb, Valbel, Kéraval, and Boudier, and by Mmes. 
Sisot and Kolb. The name of the author is kept a profound 
secret. 

—o-—— 

Madame Patti has concluded a triumphal series of perform- 
ances at the Berlin opera with a no less successful concert, which 
was given for the benefit of the manager, Bial. Dr. Liwenstein 
composed a prologue in Gloriam Adelinae, and among the per- 
formers were Signor Nicolini, the Court pianist, Bach, and the 
harpist, Posse. The audience was rather disappointed that the 
heroine of the evening did not appear fully adorned with her 
wonderful diamonds. She confined herself to a single necklet of 
immense stones. 

—o— 

We understand that the whole of the 12,0001. required to 
induce the Comédie Francaise to perform at the Gaicty Theatre 
has been subscribed. 

—_—9 —- 

We are in a position to state that half the number of sub- 
acribers (600) to the Orchestral Concerts to be given in St. 
James’s Hall next May, under the direction of Herr Hans 
Richter, of Vienna, have already been secured, and the pro- 
moters are sanguine of completing the requisite 1,200. Herr 
Hermann Franke, who is making the arrangements, will en 
the finest English orchestra possible; but it should be under- 
stood that. the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra will be unable to 





come over. Previous announcements are somewhat misl 

in this respect. Herr Hans Richter is one of the ablest con. 
ductors in Europe. But it is matter of regret that we are not to 
hear his fine band, the perfection of whose playing has been 


acquired only by years of training and invariably re 


together. ; 


eV ee 


The late T. W. Robertson’s best comedy, ‘‘ Caste,” will, in 


all probability, be revived at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on 
the 11th of next month. 


——_ 0-—- 


There is a chance that Madame Dolaro, one of the very small 
number of lyric vocalists who can sing and act with spirit and 


humour, may soon direct a theatre of her own, 


—o— 


A majority of the rate payers of Whitechapel has, we regret to 


say, rejected the proposal for establishing Free Libraries. We 
can hardly be surprised at this result, but hope that private 
generosity will supply the want for which the means are not to 
be obtained by taxation. 

— 

Foreigners are extremely fond of reproaching us with not being 
an artistic nation. They come here, eat our dinners, go to the 
Academy and the National Gallery, listen to a few second- 
class concerts, and then return home and abuse our pictures and 
our music. Germans are particularly given to this class of criti- 
cism. Now, if the progress of a nation in Art is to be judged, 
not by a few productions of extraordinary genius, as in great 
paintings or statues, but by the artistic feeling displayed even 
in homely objects, England ranks far higher than Germany, 
The examples of modern German pottery are almost invariably 
uglier and more clumsy than ours. The German furniture 
is simply hideous; English taste has, within the last few 
years, largely improved our own manufactures. Christmas 
cards are another example. Those produced at Berlin and 
Dresden are the crudest possible exhibitions of wretched de- 
sign, bad execution, and glaring colours. De la Rue and Co.’s 
in London are artistically almost perfect, though the boldness 
with which the nude is treated will probably prevent their obtain- 
ing the general approval which the designs themselves deserve. 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode have introduced quotations from 
our most eminent poets in lieu of the original but common-place 
verses which frequently disfigure the pretty pictures of Christmaa 
cards. Their new series is artisticaily good, and morally beyond 
criticism. That the public buys these and other pretty trifles of 


the season should be sufficient to relieve us from the reproach of 


being an unzsthetic nation. 





DEATH. 


On the 15th December, at Hadlow Park, Kent, Sir William Yardley, late Chiel 
Justice of Bombay, aged 68. 
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law, the Rev. W. i . STEPHENS, 
hester '£ Tens Coleone eae a owiae 


** One of the most interesting biographies mo bane suse. ith ion a boca. The 


character of the man himself—so strong, fresh, and original—lends a charm to ents 
mee which is often wanting in the biograyhies of more eminent men.”—Pall M 


RECORDS of a | GIRLHOOD. By Fanny Kemste. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 3is. 
“In truth the book is eke 
crammed full of er stories, it may be 
& book to be read and kept.” —Vanity Fair. 


BALZAC: His | Life and Letters. aa ith & Memoir by 


Madame De SurviLtx. 2 vols, 8vo. 


Y much upon the reader; being 
en up at anytine. It is alsogether 


we Hab aa say that one day he would make the aati talk of him.” 
‘He had become a seekcr after secrets ; an explorer of the human heart; delicate 
touches of criticism, subtle remarks and wise ons come to the surface in the 
midst of his gaiety.”’ 
OLD PARIS: Its Court and Literary Salons. By 
Catherine Charlot Lapy Jackson, Editor of ‘‘The Jackson Disries”’ 


“The Bath Archives. *” 2vols., large crown 8vyo. With Portraits of enaeett 
Fénélon, Moliére, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louis XIV. Price 24s. 
These volumes resemble, in some degree, those salons which are described in 
them. They are full of talk, easy, oprightly, now — then satirical, just a little 
scandalous, and invariably cmamalae: Atheneum. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barron Backer. 2vols., 


demy 8vo, with five fine Portraits. 28s. 

‘Mr. Baker’s business is a the adventures and the art of cur principal players, 
and he rarely if ever departs from his well-considered plan to discuss the lite:a‘ure 
of the theatre. His anecdotes have all an authentic leok, and their genuineness is, 
for the most part, not to be doubted. The book is extremely rich in good stories, 
which are invariably well told.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


US LIVES. By Bernarp H. Becxer. 


2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
* A series of animated and amaaing peeeiiees, Mr. Becker has a happy faculty 
for discovering the entertaining side of things.’’—Daily News. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


That the ‘ First Violin’ is an uncommonly coven t povel there can be no doubt. 
It will be read and deserves to be read widely.” — W 


THE WISH OF HIS LIFE. From the 


French of Vicrorn CHERBULIEZ. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. By the 


Author of “ Ler] Lynn’s Wife.” 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


a OW Oa. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Is now ready at all Booksellers’. 


It contains a Story by 
Wilh es aes raat. SS, 


ENTITLED : 
THE MYSTERY OF MARMADUKE. 
A new £tory by Jutian Hawrnorne, entitled : 
THE NEW ENDYMION. 


And the beginning of a new Serial Story, entitled: 
PROBATION. 
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Copies elegantly bound in morocco, super-elegant, 


Pall Mall Gasette, Dec. 
“The illustrations are admirable.” om 
ao handsome and in all ways valuable books.—Standard, Decem- 
4to, cloth, elegant, 2 ; or morocco, elegant, 4 guineas, 
The RHINE ;, from its to the Sea. slated 
Bart Ys Stieler, W. . e 
a With 420 Illustrations, picturesque and 2 historical, Trou, Gadetles 


by celebrated Artists. 
“The ae is delightful reading, and it as delightful for its pictures,”— 


“A pumetuonts work.” —Daily News. 
A New and Complete Edition, cloth ee, 2s; or elegantly bound in morocco, 


-elc 
INDIA and its NATIVE PRINCES: Travels in 
tral India, a in a re everseorns of Bombay and Bengal Dedicated by 
Prince of Wales. B vis RovssE.tr. 
santa Senet G., Buckie, and con- 
316 Illustrations and Six 


From The mes, October 7, 1875 :—“ Not can te clearer than M. Rousselet’s 
description of the countries and people he visited fotee 5 sone five years, and we 
seem ourselves to be living among —— = they oer ta vivid | pages i in stately 
splendour under our eyes. y Mastestord aisd, aut with re 
markable accuracy, for every face init itisa > ieee which any Anglo-Indian will at 
once recognise ; but we have said enough to justify us in recommending it warmly 


to their notice. 
ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introduction by W. 


W. Story, Author of “‘ Roba di.Roma.”” New Edition, beautifully Shateoane 
with 343 large Enzravings on Wood by the most celebrated French Artists, a 
magnificent volume, in super-royal "sto. cloth, 25s.; or moroce?, super. 
elegant, gilt edges, £3. 


EXAMPLES of MODERN BRITISH ART. Forty 
ak tone eens by the mee celebrated Peinters of the English School, from 
tday. Reproducei by the Permanent Wood pro- 
on. oear With Biopraphi hical Ske'ches of the Artists. Size of Plates, 9}in. by 
Imperial 4to, cloth elegant, full sides and edges, £2. 2s. Or elegantly 

pee in moroccs, super-extra, 4 . 


in famous G 
nent Woodburytype, with Teses) ive Latter mess t nted on 
fine thick paper 3? the Chiswi he eo 4to, cloth A Clowes fall cilt 
sides and 2s. Or al Geils Seoul ta morocco, inlaid, super-cextra, 


4 guineas. 
Lacroix’s Works on the mapn ato Agee oa and | she 0 Bighicents © Century 


Imp. 8yv9, elegantly bound in eloth 
The APTS in the MIDDLE-AGES and at the PERIOD 
19 Chromo-lithographs and 


of the RENAISSANCE. By Pavun Lacnorx. 
Wood Engravings, 25s. 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and DRESS DURING the 


MIDDLE-AGES. By Pavut Lacrorx. Illustrated with 15 Chromo-litho- 
gzrphic Prints, and upwards of (0) Engravings on Wood, 25s. 


MILITARY and RELIGIOUS LIFE jn the MIDDLE- 
AGES, and at the PERIOD of the RENA E. By Paci Lacroix, 
Chromo-lit hographs and 400 Engravings on eveod, 25s. 

The New Volume, comp’ TURE | Work on the Middle 


SCIENCE and LITERATURE in the "MIDDLE-AGES 


an@ at the PERTOD of the RENA th 13 Chromo-lithograph 
and 400 Lugravings on Wood, £1 ie a 


The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY; Its Institutions, 


Custom:. an? Costumes. France, 1700-1789. By Pav. Lacrorx. Transla 
S)lus.2a.od Ly <l Chr mo-lithographs ana 351 Wood savings. 258. 
*,* Sets of the above, elegantly boun] in morogeo, 6 vols. , 10 guineas. 


The NEW VOLUME in BICKERS and SON'S 8 7s. 64. SERIES, uniform with 
“ LAMB'S TALES frvn SHAKSPFARE” (Dodd’e) " BEAUTIES of SHAKS. 
PEARE,” and “SOUTHEY’ 8S LIFE of NELSON.” Each volume containg 12 
Tiinst a ioasin “erwaner? Photo 


COOK'S VOYAGES ROUND the WORLD, with an 


Account of his Lif», by A. Kirris, D.D. With 12 Plates pepetted ts exact 
Fac-simile from Drawings mace "during the Voyage. Cloth elesant, gilt 


edges, 7s. *.. 
ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d 


SKETCHES from FRENCH HISTORY. By T. A 


joceee ara Chan‘!> Two Hanédred Years Ago—A Heroine and a Mock 
Fiero in the Days vi tae Fronde—An Episode of Convent Live at St. Cyr—Urina 
Crandi_r : aF. e” hb Becord of the Sevcn' ie Ce — Louis XIV. as a Mate. 
maker —La Fortnaine--“he Jeekdaw that Turned out a 7 
New an’? Revised Edition, 


-royal 8vo, ¢ 
KE'S (Mrs, | COWDEN) "CONCORDANCE to 










C SHAKESPEARE : beinga or the Passages in the Dramatic 
THOUT a 1 860 

WITHOUT a SERIES : a. Course of 
sons intended for the Use of Persons ¥ ae vieeg 
Master. 8vo, wrappers 2s. each :— 
Italian, 2s. 2s, German, Parts I 19 Eley snd Ht itl ge, each. Book. 
keeping, 2s. 


BICKERS and SON, Leicester-square. 


TE ee ie a a ieee damien 
% 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. THE EXAMINER: 
All About the Electric Light. Ward, Lock, and Co. : ar WERSLY REVIEW OF 
Aveling, Edward B., D. 8c.—The ookworm and other Sketches. Hamilton Adams, 
and Co. POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, : 
Ballantyne, R. M.—Six Months at the Cape (Illustrated), James Nisbet and Co. Price 6d. 
Birthday Book of German Literature. By J. W. 0. Thowas Laurie. -., : 
Browne, J. Jenmett.—Songs of Many Seasons (2nd Edition). G. Bell and Sons. CONTENTS OF No. 3 DECEMBER 1878. ; 
Butt, Geraldino.—Esther (Illustrate]). Marcus Ward and Co, oo" = , 
Chambers's Educational Series. 13 vols, W. and R. Chambers. The Queen's Messenger. Notes and Comments, fe 
Clark, E. Warren.—Lifs and Adventure in Japan (Illustrated). J. Nisbet and Co. : The Liberal Collapce. Concealed Despatches. . 
py Seaman at beinaed vor, the Tale of a Goat (Ill tea). C Russian Movements Towards Afghanistan. Idiosyncracies in Ink. : 
as ‘oan of Paul ve Co sie ustrated). ©. 1 raColectium. Our Schools. Government Inspectorship of Joint Stock Banks, E 
— , Rumonrs. The Socisté Générale. 
Dobson, W. T.—The Classic Poets. Smith, Elder, and Co. The History of “ Oberon ’—Her Majesty's. Covent Garden. ; 
Eden, Charles H.—The White Lily of the Great fahara. (Mlustrated.) Marcus In Memoriam.—Major George Whyte-Melville. 4 
Ward and Co. The Leprosy of Journalism.—V. Convalescence. Collisions at Sea, ; 
Exc tt, T. H. S.-—Pillars of the Empire. Chapman and Hall. a de > caer ae és ree seals Haste 
Fabella Mistellariae.—Devonshiré and Wiltshire Stories, in verse. Hamilton Adams ee e. Geary’s Asiatic ; 
sk. = rn ton Adams, } «rney Were Neighbours. . _ Selected Children’s Books. The Annuals, | 
“ Current Literature. 
Fastened-Fellow.—A Man's Adventures. E. W. Allen. Stray Leaves. New Books and New Editions. 
Fleming Harford.—Cupid and the Sphinx. 3vcls. 8S. Tinsley and Co. f 
Gladiator, The. Second Edition, with four Tllustrations, by H. M. Pagst.—C. Subscription, post free, £21 8s. 6d. per annum, 
Kegan Paul and Co. 
deey, Maswel.—The Broken Tryst. S. Tasley end Co, LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136, STRAND, W.C. ; 
Hare, Augustus J. C.—Life and Letters of Baroness Bunsen. 2 vols. Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co. SS ee : 
Hepworth, T.C.—The Electric Light, with 35 woodcuts. G. Routledge and Sons. : 
Keith, Leslie.—What an Old Myth May Teach (Illustrated). Marcus Ward and Co. ' J NIVERSITY OF L 0 NDO N 
L'Art.—Chri:tnas Number. A. Ballue, Paris. Schsstion of De, Commie Br pr ht ie ge — become VACANT by the ' 
n fnew a as ; ion 0) ‘arpen are invited to : 
Live Stock Journal and Almana* for 1879. Casseii Petter and Galpin. ~—— their r Avplications not a ee eee at of tha tied ; 
af ee , Registrar harged with the w condu ver- : 
ae ee Works “Author's Copyright Edition). George Routledge sity, rumder the air , of the § fo, aud tas oe a ——— 
an an a clerical 
Lords and Commons. Vol.1. J. Hall. PP Salary of 2 pe Gitee ie aonmmmanen.08 £800 annum, and will increase by 
“ £25 annually un reac maximum of an 
Pemberton, T. Edgar. Born to Biush Unseen. 8. Tinsley and Co, The newly-a tod Magistune aill bo axpethell te enter agen: bie Giles in the 
Phil's Mother and Other Tales. By A.C. D. 8S. Tinsley and Co. lst of June, . 
‘ Poppleways by Chrome. 8. Tinsley and Co. Further information may be obtained on a = ~ eee 
Prejevalsky, Col. N.—From Kulja across the Tian Shan to Lob-Ner. Translated . : aS 7 
by B. Delmar Morgan, F.R.G.8. With introduction by Sir T. Douglas | Urirerity ea Cake tate, 
Forsyth, K.C.S.I, Sampson Low and Co. " 
vere eee ee ere eer es IRST MB; PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, 1879. 
Re, Ren 8.2 B Daee Cinaipeh ek, eet and Go. UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—CLASSES in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY : 
| Sehnick-Schnack (Illustrated). George Routledge and Sons. by PRILIE a and Us. 2 Be Bebe, in ee Dr. DUPRE FRS.. and 
Schaff, Phili —Thro Illustra i a . commence early in Jan ESTMI 
aa ae eee ee a HOSPITAL, 2 MEDICAL SCHOOL, BROAD SANCTUARY.—For i 
; Seeley. J. B., Regius Prot, o&Modern History in the University of Cambridge. | ~~ nod cones ‘ 
| ee nee en ree ne ee nae “WV ITHERNDEN ” SCHOOL, CATERHAM VALLEY, : 
{ Séquin, Alfred.—The Black Cruso2, from the French. With 70 illustrations. By Surrey.—Principal, Mr. C. H. LAKE, B.A. Lond. & Honours) .— 
M. Meaule. Marcus Ward and Co. EDUCATION ON NA’ AL PRINCIPLES. A LIMITED NUMBER - 


Bt. John, Clavles.—Sketches of the Wild Sport and Natural History of the High. | PUPILS. 
lands (Illustrated). John Murray. : 
Thomas, Annie (Mrs. Pender Cudlip),—Mrs. Cardigan. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. A CAMBRIDGE WRANGLER PREPARES for WOOL. 


Véron, Eug‘me.—Library of contemporary science.—ZAsthetics. Trans WICH, nee. Civil Service, Indian Forests, Student Inte 
w. i Sorece A. Chapman oa Hall. — lated by for China and Ja per’s-hill, and Indian ne Has passed during t 


t f ths Ist votes ), 3d 4th, twice).—W , Rochester-ho Ealin 
Waite, Rosamond.—The Life of the Duke of Wellington. Rivingtons, — (twice), 34, 4th, (twice). —Wrangler use, Ealing. 


—— 








/ Al : 

i ati genset’ IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851, 29 and 90. 
Within the Sound of the S.a. By the Author of Vera. 2 vols. Second Edition. Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

C. Kegan Paul and Co. DEPOSITS received at I REST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 

Current Accounts opened with persons ae aera and Interest allowed 

ounae on the minimum mon balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 





of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

ne ae alee Oe eee ere Sons cok haan gee 
i on o of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. an 

SPIERS AND POND ee and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On Mondays 


G rs | E : Y R E S TA U R A N Ae Pre rete SS ee 








STRAND. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
TABLE D'HOTE (for Tadi a , 
& utlemen) from £50 till 8 oclock, "Dinners, aud Supers, Tuncheons, | STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! RAILWAY ACCIDENTS! 
'titinmmes: wal ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


idnight) for light Refresh 
mnldnight) for light Refreshments. | SMOKING ROOM, combines ele- Insured against ly the 


sa carsean, | faiiatn mers'hlst | RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The BUFFET is re» f> ° 
men cnly after ay pcre SPIERS & POND. The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 


aie The Right Hon, LORD KINNAIRD, CuarrMan.— - 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
LONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, London, Annvat Income, £210,000. 


Founded 1841 A fized sum ¢ f Death by Accident, and a Weekly AU in the 
ha xed sum in case of Dea ecident, and a Weekly Allowance t . 
Patnox—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, event of Injury, may be secured at moderate Premiums. 











rere Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS’ STANDING. 
is Lib . 
me. rary contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in - ACCIDENTS OCCUR D AILY!! 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Foe of £6; Life Membership, £26, £1,230,000 have been paid as Compensation, 
server aay = el to Country and ten to Town Members, ‘Reading Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
from Half-past Six. pectus on application, 2 ! 64, CORNHILL. LONDON, 


ROBERT HARRISON. Secretary and Librarian, WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary! 












THE LONDON. ASSURANCE, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D, 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office :—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
Wrst Exp AcEnts, 
Messrs. Grinpiay & Co., 55, Parliament-street, 8.W. 
Governor-—EDWARD BUDD, Witxs Outer, 


Sub-Governor—MARK 
Bopcip Cenracr--GROMGE M. GIBBS, 





Directors. 

H. Govern Arscranor, Exq. Rosert HENDERSON, 
— ——s 

‘ ry J. B. Kew e 

jor-General H. z Born. Cuar.es LY, 

W. CampBELt, . R. W. Petry, B.N. 
Grorcr B. Dewnurst, Esq. WituaM Rensie, ' 
Rosert B. Dosres, Esq. P. F. Roperrson, Esq. 
Ropert Griiiespre, Esq. Rozert Ryrrir, Esq. 
Howarp Giiuiat, Esq. Davin P. Seixar, m 
Hewry Goscuen, Esq. Col. Leoro.p Seymour. 
a Gower, Esq. Lewis A. Wattace, Esq. 


Wru1am B. Warson, Esq. 


NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN tt pn, Boe 
oe tor Renewal of Christmas POLiOne will cxnite se 





The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departments. 
Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other Infor- 
mation can be had on application, 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


sae FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Rg poe 1803), 1, Ola_Broad-street, E.C.; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
£1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000 
asuesiean against Fire on propaity in all parts 0 of the world at moderate rates of 
premium. Promptand liberal settlement of claims 
Policies falling due at Christmas should be renewed before the 9th January, or 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





the same will become void. 


N 08TH BRITISH and MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
Incorporated So I Charter and Acts of Parliament. 


ED 
POLICIES falling due at CHRISTMAS should be RENEWED within fifteen 
days from the 25th imstant. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and 
Branches, and at the Head Office. 
; London—61, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
West End Office—8, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 





December, 1878. 


PRene FIRE OFFICE, Lombertcasnoys and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 
Contract for the — ce of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan,and Australia. eninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation a 
despatch their Shasenmeien from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, 
from Venice every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overlan d Mails, every 


Mo 
____ Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, S.W. 


r i YHE THE CANCER HOSPITAL, Brompton, and 167, Picca- 
dilly, W. (Free) ; Founded 1851. —The late Archbishop of Canterbury, in re 

sermon preached b Grace on behalf of this Hospital, said :—‘t There 

disease more pitiable than that to which this institution is specially deca. Could 

the greatness of the suffering be laid before you, no one endued with the feelings of 

humanity could resist the s _ they would think all they possessed a trifling 

sacrifice if, at such a price, they could mitigate such misery.’ 


The only special refuge for poor persons afflicted with cancer, who are admitted 
free, without letters of recommendation. : 


Diet required to be most generous, and medicines of the most expensive kind. 
Hon. Treasurer—George T. Hertslet, Esq., St. James’s Palace, S.W. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. 

Out-patients’ Establishment and Office, 167, Piccadilly (opposite to Bond-street), 
W. H. J. JUPP, Secretary. 


EDWARD WHITE (from Dent’s), 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks, Gold Chains, Lockets, 


’ 
Of best quality only, and moderate price, 
PRIZE MEDALS—LONDON, DUBLIN, and PARIS, 
‘ For excellence of Workmanship, Taste, and Skill.’ 


20, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL. 


CO SA ia PRESENTS. 


OTHING is so highl reciated as a case of GRANT’S 

MORELLA CHERR 'Y, which can be ordered of wine 
merchant. Queen’s quality, as vyliek be Her esty, _ dozen ; 

man’s ‘special quality 50s. per Man urer, T. GRANT, ’ 














Best COMPOSITE CANDLES of PRICE’S PATENT 
CANDLE COMPANY (Limited). ‘The Com these an 
their GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE INH CANDLES, See eee NIGHT 
LIGHTS for burn the pepet ons ease Ry CHILD’S NIGHT 

LIGHTS, and oe URE OL Meee SERINE. again awarded to the 
Company in the PARIS EXHIBITION of 1878. 


6 ee Aah NT NE 6 “ erent PETE IOAN, 









WINTER DRESS wie FLANNELS, BLANKETS, &c. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS CHARITIES. 
QAMUEL LEWIS and. Co. have now on show het 

extensive above, o>: ese or 
Seanche tees Sih y aementinahete weiabies Aika the noe te. 11jd., white fhite dite 


from 4s. 11d. 
Wholesale and Retail Dress Warehousemen, Ladies’ and Children’s Outfitters. 
11, 8, and 9, HOLBORN-BARS, E.C. 





FIELD’S GREAT SALE. 


QGILVER ELECTRO PLATE, CUTLERY, &c., 


AT ONE-THIRD UNDER COST, 
Must be Cleared. 
PREMISES COMING DOWN. 


28, CHBAPSIDE OLt@ew®z: (Bes. 





GRATEEPUL—COoMFPoRTin Gc. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS ow CO., 
HOM@MOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
E FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a Gold 
Medal, now given in 1873.’’—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FR Y’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


f the il, 
Senne ell ne oats 30 superfluous o 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


R Y’S CARACA S§ COCOA 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.’’—Standard. 
‘No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has «ver 
been manufactured.” —Morning Post. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 





For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the Family Table. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, i", . 
LEA “~ PERRINS have atoweets RS NEW PO 
LABEL, bearing their signa 
be placed poe of WoRCaraae Ee rae BAvUE, and 
Which will P on every 4 
24%" Sold Wholesale by the Siepeihns Worcester ; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 


—E. LAZEN SON, Be En aaron ts, 
© a ee Pane Baasee, diments so long and favoura ibly 


‘kles, and 
beg to remind the public that ee article prepared —_ 
Boaare (late, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Street, London,8.E. 
| admi of this 
AGVEYS St SAUCE. ee The — — — 


"SON bears a ene ak man. 
pared y'B: LAZENBY 8 HOW bens 1, 20 7 yeaes e 


appease ree Rl 


} 2 
: 

a 
ty 
bs 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
M R ’ G . H 7 J Oo N E S 5 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the 
British Museum), 


TE, Ve gtd to ferweed Mis now hich explains 
Witte Py ee Deed ty Hi by Her enor" 8 wiom of aoting AN ILICIaL. Th ee 
WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 
London 1862, Paris 1867, Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, 
and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
** Jan. 27, 1877. 


“My dear Sir, -Allow me to express pe few sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of m, ial Teeth, which render my mastication 
and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's 
Royal Letters Pateut . nen wag I — the leo rE tainless Den. 
tistry. In recoguition of your valuable services you are a y to use my name, 
re ee , «8. G. HUTCHINS, 
“ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








“G. H. Jones, Esq.”’ 
RESIDENTS ABROAD who are prevented vis:t'nz a qualifed Dentist can 
be treated on cdven'‘ages ter ns. 








JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
93, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us. 








K BEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES.— 


An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, and 
TICKLING in the THROAT. 





a en ee ne ee ee 





Weenie S COUGH LOZENGES— 


Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 


Are universally recommended by the Faculty. 
Testimonial. (Original may be seen.) 


Dear Sir: Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure in 
testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of eee ‘Consumption, Asthma, and 
Bronchial affections ; so good a medicine ought to be known XY be appreciated. I 


have prescribed it largely with the best results. W. B. G., 
Apothecary, H. M. Indian Medical Service 


Sold in Boxes 1s. 1}d., Tins 2s. 9d., by all Druggists, &c. 
“ CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD. 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d, 
Blocks and 1s, Boxes. bok 

or 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several spurious imitations. 









SUDDEN MOURNING. 

TY cae Gveys wine OA 1 dressmakers and milliners 
to travel to any the kingdom, of $e sunahonten, when 
ies eae ee eae the immediate execution 

orders. take them dresses millinery, beside’ material 
per yard and to cut from the , all marked 
t-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 
to large or small families. 
TAY’sS at 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W, 


rE 


SES 
BF 


il 





KINAHAN’S . L L . WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome, 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession, 
Dr. Hassatu says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 
HUDSON BROS.’ BACON is now the cheapest 


article of consumption. 


E 





BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 


HUDSON BROS.’ BACON, by the side, } side, or 
: Foe 8} per Ib. ; streaky, 11d. ; back and ribs, 10d.; middle ‘ouh, 
-; gammon, 8}d.; flank, 74a. ; fore end, 61d. 


ee SMOKED. 


HUDSON BROS. sell only Best Quality. Thomas 
Harris, of Wiltshire ; sane? and Co., of Waterford ; | per 
son, of Waterford ; ‘Samue Kough, "of New Ross; L 
Bros., Cork, all shippers of best Bacon only. 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 
HUDSON BROS. buy direct from all snappers; ; 


hence their position to sell cheaper than most houses 
supplied in quantities of not less than five sides, at 72s. per cwt., 
of any of the above shippers. 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 


A DDRESS letters and post cards to Retail - 
HUDSON BROS., Ludgate Hill, City ; or Wholesale and 
9, St. Bride-street, Ludgate Circus. Price List on Seaton 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 
BAcoN at the above reduced prices can be obtained 


at HUDSON BROS.’ Branches as follows :— 
HUDSON BROS., 9, High-strect, Islington. 
HUDSON BROS., Railway Syecones, Cannon-street. 
HUDSON BROS., Railway-place, Fenchurch-street. 
HUDSON BROS., tavespoce -street (near Broad-street Station), 
HUDSON BROS., Great ren Terminus (on Platform). 


And a 
HUDSON BROS., 67, Enst-street, Brighton. 





i 








oe 





HA UPson BROS. deliver free within 10 miles of St. 


Paul's. 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the STOMACH 
and LIVER, from which nearly all diseases have 
their origin, will exert a never failing beneficial 
influence over the vital forces (nerves and blood). 


[ CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES, con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
ra nro ha pervade the digest Se 
viet which digestion and talising Huids 
(blood) is impossible 


|e ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that absorb all 
foreign matter from the found in the 

blood, whether Medicinal, ous, Bilious, &c. 

It will do for you what nothing else can. Think, 

too, how very inexpensive it is compared with 

most other treatments. As a family medicine for 

samen, safety, convenience, and effectiveness 

. it commends itself to every household, 
Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d.; Regular Size, 10s.: Special Size, 15s.. 
Abso rptive edicinal Plaster 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. ag en tow Company, 10, 10, Arg 1l-st., t. Hogent-t. London, W, 
of charge charge. 
ne SALMON, ODY, & CO.,, 
’ Inventors and Patentees of the OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—For th 
—_ e cure of debility, bile, 
ELASTIC | | SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, | 1-1, ter sn some copie mymie mache lo vel 
STOCKINGS, To his inte Majesty oe ,and to oa Majesty’ 4 7 nee stands pre-eminent above all thee remedies, \aeee & articular for the cure 
Army vy. de ’ 7 of Uiltous as nd liver er complaints, Giovetere of the stomach psy, and bilitated 
&e., =, 202, STRAND, 463 [DOW. | that the whole system is renewed, the organs rae digestion ‘strengthened, a free 
MADE TO ANY “Whe Sa N.B.—A Female Atendant on Ladies, Sette sonteelion ay barrage BS b produces ina e secretive organs 
MEASURE, Pies tet with 7 Bite mt mor ter whi mmation, ord oe, means and the ie 
. 1 With Digeotion for Monaro, fet Gop, | Aeeny— thus ennhilating Prrcetr paring peer virulence of 
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M2A2LE and Co, LONDON, 

RTISTIC FURNITURE, Q\UPERIOR FURNITURE, 
BAzLy ENGLISH FURNITURE. - 

APLE and Co., 

ANUFACTURERS of BED ROOM SUITES, 
MANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. 
[MANUFACTURERS of EASY CHAIRS. 

APLE and (o., DECORATORS. 
A 2tstic DECORATIONS. 


i EVERY CONCEIVABLE STYLE CARRIED OUT 
at the era POSSIBLE COST. 


QGUPERIO R FURNITURE FOR HOT CLIMATES. 
MAPLE and Co., TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


aera ier bi ia Sa eed Ae Sas is AOR in, ease 
APLE and Co., the largest and most convenient FUR- 

NI —- @ ESTABLISHMEN in the world. A House of magnitude 
Furnished in Three should inspect this Beoat bs before 


Days. 
deciding akan ‘i goods marked in plain figures. Established 39 years. 


MAPLE and Co. s mpply every requisite for HOUSE 
FURNISHING, — ens, ironmongery, glass, es ware, clocks, 
bronzes, and ane ores description ° of ornaments, either for dining or drawing room, or 
for Christmas wedding presents, in separate departments, 


M APLE and Co—DINING ROOM FURNITURE.— 
Sideboards, in oak , and other woods, from five guineas to 100 

guineas; fine oak and medieval room furniture ; tables from three guineas 

to 70 to 70 guineas. An immen An immense assortment of clocks, bronzes, and other ornaments. 


MAE AES WT APLE and Co.—DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE, 

eee in London. An endless variety of Cabinets, from 
two to a quite new in design ; a large assortment of Buhl Furniture as 
well as B and Gol Gold ; w00 Easy Chairs, from one to 10 guineas ; a very extensive 
Stock of pete Bronzes, and Fancy Ornaments ; 500 Chimney r* Nethoang a two 
to 80 guineas ; Console Tables as well as Girondoles, from one to 20 guin 


APLE and Co.—BEDSTEADS. 
Bedsteads, wide | Sft. 4ft. Gin. | 5ft. 




















Good strong iron stumps, for servants......... | 8s. 9d. | 12s. 90. oo 
Good strong French bedsteads ...............005 12s. 6d. | 15s. 6d. oo 
Tron half-tester bedstead ..........sscccecseceeseeee 22s. 6d. | 30s. Od. | 38s. 6d, 
SD GD inn i tivicectacctentantccoavtevosctocuel 35s. Od. | 42s. Od. | 50s. Od, 
French bedstead ..........cccccsccssecsssseees 65s. Od. | 70s. 0d: — 
OD BR sic itithnticidaniceieccvivsctieninvint 95s. Od. | 110s. Od. | 118s. Od, 
a n Cribs, japanned any colour, aft, hy Bit., 36. Gl. + ditto, att. bin. by Ste, Sin 
_— panned any colour, i y i 
‘Mah any, Wa Walnut, and Birch half-tester Bodstends in all sizes. Prices 
froin 703.—MAPLE and Co." eo. eet as pio eS 
EDDING, WARRANTED PURE.—MAPLE and Co. 
‘or , wide | Sft 4ft. Gin. | 5ft. 
sosesigiaiionpuine eistdpasdaibaisaiedkligipeaiid 6s. 94. | 10s. Od. | 10s. 6a. 
Coloured wool mattresses .........ccscseceeceseeeees 10s. 6d. | 14s. 6d. | 17s. 6d. 
0 MALtFESSES .....0-cececeseeeseeees | 26s, 3d. | 45s. Od. | 58s. 6d. 
Le Sommier elastique portable mattress...... 33s. 9d. | 56s. 6d. | 60s. Od. 
Patent wire-woven spring mattress ............' 40s. Od. | 55s. Od. | 60s. Od. 
German spring mattresses............--cs0sceseees 35s. Od. oS 58s. Od. 
French mattresses to use over spring .......... 35s. Od. . Od. | 65s. Od. 


All bedding is manufactured on the premises by machinery of the best Soeele 
tion, which is been erected so as to produce it pure and at the lowest possib. 


cost.—_MAPLE and Co. 
APLE and Co. BED ROOM SUITES. 
BEDDING, 


BEDSTEADS, 
ED ROOM SUITES in PINE, 6} Guineas. 
PED ROOM SUITES ENAMELLED, 10 Guineas. 


BRED ROOM SUITES in SOLID ASH, with Plato Glass 
ardrobe, 20 
BED 1D ROOM SUITES in SOLID WALNUT, in the early 
English style, with Plate glass Wardrobe, 24 guineas, 
BED ROOM SUITES, 200 in STOCK. 


[“LUsTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ONTAINING the PRICE of EVERY ARTICLE 
REQUIRED in FURNISHING. Post free 


MAPLE and Co. ao ROOM SUITES i = EARLY 
GLISH, carried out to design e best artists o: Some new 
ond meee engine oa ahem, seckanel © by ai nis tem, 8 bo soon, ‘Machi 
ner be ‘tea oe, ae 27 146, 147, 1: 148, 1", Totton echoes ¢ oe London. 
POstaL ORDER ee. 
Messrs. je ry Arma this Department is 


ow wa Ss 
ne iz ania aove 
house in Kopi, At Patterns 


ot fess than any other 


MAPLE & 00, | 4b, TONTENE fay oe Ail COURT BOAD. 


M42&cus WARD and Oo.’s CHRISTMAS CARDS.— 
Booksellers, 


Deal ER Satene may now bo hed of all Stationers, and Fancy 
CALENDAR of the INS for 1879. A Pocket Calendar, with four exquisite 





for 1879. The cate Nene, S08 best setae et publish 
Printed in blue and brown, and eaten In various styles of - 


MAkcus WARD’S FLORAL DATE CARDS. A 
cloth 1.64 and we wi ‘English Aan ape. poco ve for ia Por. oh 
cl in morocco or russia case, to stand upright on the table, from 2s. te 


‘nadecidliak es phdinichliea tril aati 


ARCUS WARD’S CHRISTMAS WALL DECORA. 
TIONS. —To nad Disangs one Sass Marcus Ward and Co. have issued a 








Set of Wall scale, suitable for the decoration of 
Sinsen of wenaile aud tun Gaara lies, &c., 1s., 2s., and 4s. each, 
MARCUS WARD and Co., London, Belfast, ‘and Philadelphia. 


AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 
Illustrations by the ete Neoeeeme, and Sawyer’s Processes, employed 
the Trustees PB . the Puimographiost, Numnismatical, Royal 
phical, and other Learned 
Fac-similes of Medals and Coins Ancient . Paintings, Drawings, = 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &e., 
For Terms and Specimens, ake to the ManaGEr, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


ble collection of nh Re yy ae hy ag Rang 
Ceelan ‘of ” the ai a ——— 2 . taniniake Row- 
Heuvilie, Madeniecee, Cattermole, &e 


NOW READY. 

POYNTER’S “ISRAEL IN EGYPT,” 42s. and 15s. 
ELMORE’S “ WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE,” 63s. and 2is. 
DESANGE’S “ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK,” 63s. and 2is. 

been translated into enna by their Authors expressly 
These pictures have for Autoty i 
‘To adler thes walle of « hoene with artistic masterpieces at little cosh, ist 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE, W. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.8. Brrp. Director of the Works, J. R. Sawrzn, 








HE & SON’S 
GOMMIER 
FBEASTIQUE 
PoOBRtaTir 


. 18 THE BEST SPRING MATTRASS YET INVENTED. ‘ 
HR! & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furni- 
ture Manufacturers, 


NHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
195, 196, 197, 198, ar aReeaao aa aen , , 





£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
a per post, One of 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


‘kmanship, eps Soptens agiten air-tight, damp. 
Perfect for time, beauty, and Lake mee De p 8c 21 ’ 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0, John Bennett, 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 





BEST HAVANA CIGARS 
AT IMPORT PRICES. 


“INE .OLD, FOREIGN PRINCIPES, 15s. per Ib. 


otemge La Clovieille Reinas, 16s. per 100 
aig, mvles five for Js. (14 at; Regalias, 22s. per 100 


most cigars at 4wo » greet value, to cloag 







| pena a “Fswl's-churchyard, Hours eleven to 
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TRUBNER & CO'S LIST. 


—— 0 
ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xii-276, cloth, 6s., 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY : a Memoir, By Otiver 


eannot, fail to be one of the most of biographical works. Mr. 


scholar, 
Motley's grent fame as an historian, and i sea dite Ganeuta’ ~ a repre- 


rated by Dr. Holmes, pepe gee and who is known wherever 
te English langage is read as one of the most delightful masters of Euglish 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
Now ready, 1 vol. small 4to, pp. 172, handsomely bound in white vellum, 12s., 
PRINCE ON: A Lyrical Drama. By 
Bayanp Tartor. se 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. | 
ae an a 8vo, pp. 174, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


his hig 


Just published, second enla 

LECTURES on POP C SUB- 
JECTS. By the Earl of cme PA Pelivered at various Times and 
Places. 

‘YG OLLOOU. 

A HANDBOOK of MALAY C as spoken 
in Singapore. Being a Pod of inteoatory 4 Sees ot domestic and 
business purp ses. N. B. Dewnyys, Ph.D., “The Folk 
Lore of China,”’ &., &. 

blished, 2 vols., crown 8vo, pp. 348 7 360, cloth, 21s. 
The DEVIL'S ADVOCA By Puncr Guzo. 


blished, ee pp. xvi.-270, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


EGYPT, CYPRUS, and ASIATIC TURKEY. By 


J. tan Farry, Author of “‘ The Resources of Turkey. 
In 3 vols. Vol. = second edition, post 8vo, pp. xx. i 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. By Professor F. A. 
Laser, Authorised Translation from the German by Ernest C, Tuomas, 
Vols. II. and ITI. in the Press 
In One Volume, post 8vo, pp. xii-372, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


NATURAL LAW: An Essay in Ethics, By Evrra 


Srucox. Second ag at 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of DRINK: A’ Review: Social, Scien. 
tifie, ani Political. By James Samvxtsoy, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-law. 

2 vols, royal vo, pp, lxxii-484, and vi-456, maps, plates, and woodcuts, cloth, 31. 3s. 

The ABORIGINES of AUSTRALIA, with Notes relating 
to the Habits of the Natives of other parts of Australia and Tasmania. Com- 

led from various sources for the Government of Victoria, By R. Broveu 


uytu, F.L.S., F.G.8., &., & 
RIA. PRODROMUS 


Royal 8vo, BR 38, with 10 plates, sewed, 5s 
of the ZOOLOGY of VICTORIA, or i cee and RIA. PRO) of the Living 
ictorian Indigenous Fre 


NATURAL HISTO 
of all classes of the V. Animals. By DERICK 


cCoy. Decade lI, 
Second Edition, d‘the IND DIANE » 6d., : 
MODERN INDIA and ; being a Series 
of Impressions, IND! TABS Wituiams, D.C. L 


Hon. LL. D. of the  Gatrentie of or Caloutis’ Hon. Member of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society ; Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, 


344, cloth, 10s. 6d., 


ENGLISH RULE and NATIVE OPINION in INDIA: 
from the Notes of a Journalist in the Years 1870-72, 


ce ot in a878 By JamES ROUTLEDGE. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xvi-309, cloth, 7s. 6d., : 
OXFORD: Its Social and Intellectual Life. With 
Remarks and Hints on es, the Examinations, the Selection of Books, 
&c. By ALGERNON . as Ee B.A., Wadham College, Oxon. 
pp. 208, cloth, 5s. 
ANGLING RESORTS NEAR LONDON: The Thames 


he Lea. By J. P, WHEE pon, Special Correspondent Bell's Life, 


TRUBNER & CO. S ORIENTAL SERIES. 





i408, eloth, 16s. 
ESSAYS on _ the “SACRED D LAN VGUAGES, WRIT- 
8S, and GION of the PARSIS. AUG, Ph.D 


ee Professor a "Sonokris and Comparative Philology a at the University of 
Munich. Second Edition, Edited by E. W. West, 
TI. 
Post 8vo, pp. viii-176, cloth, 7s 


SCRIPTURAL TEXTS from “the BUDD 
CANON, commonly known as DHAMMAPADA. Translated from the 
Chinese by 8. BEAL. With accompanying Narratives, 

Ilt. 


Post 8vo., pp. 368, cloth, 1£s. 
The HISTORY of INDIAN LITERATURE. By At- 


precut Weser. Translated from the German by Joun Mann, ote a A,, 
and Dr. Twropor ZacuaRriak, with the author’s sanction and 


IV. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii-198, cloth, 12s., 


The MODERN LANGUAGES of the EAST INDIES. 


Accompanied by Two Language Maps, Classified List of Languages ont. —_ 
lects, and a List of Authorities for each Language. By ROB 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation, 


INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 





For List of Books of Intcrest at the present moment, relating to India and neigh- : 


¢ Countries, see the SUPPLEMENT to TR UBNER 


LIST tor NOVEMBER, 16 pp 


CO,’S MONTHLY 


post free on EES 


cularly interest 
London; TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate-hill, 


list.” — Bookseller, 
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Now ready. 
Tue Finst Srecoxp VotumEs ConTrvEnTaL Portion (being 
ae and IV. of the entire Wark) of Vols. 1 


‘PICTURESQUE EUROPE, each containing Turrreen 


Sree. Prares, from 
Hoary 1 — - - - - " - *. 
And eaxty 200 inal Illustrations on Wood. With Desevinti Lottenipien, 
nad nea 
Cloth, wilt wdoon. aa cach ; best morocco, £8 5s. each. 7 


Vous. I. and II. of begga og a oie 


IrELAND complete. Cloth gilt, one vol., whole bound, £5 53. 
 Hothing en 00 reend & ae Gas BaEE 2 each, oF oe Wo before, nor anything, so far as we 
know, so well executed.’’—Spectator. 
“It is Sepecetate te convey any idea of the wealth of beauty to be found in these 
s,’’—Wor 
“It would not be too —_ to say that this is the finest work that has yet been 
issued from its publishers’ house.’’— Morning Post. 
sary we know of nothing to compare with ‘ Picturesque Europe,’ “—Art 


CasseLt Petter & Garty, London; and all Booksellers. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, BIRTHDAY PRESENTS, 
REWARDS, AND PRIZES. 


COMELETE CATALOGUES of Messrs. CASSELL 
PETTER & GALPIN’S PUBLICATIONS, containing a List of several 
handred Volumes, including Brstes and RELIGIOUS Works, Pine Art Votemes, 
CHILDREN’S KS, DiIcTIONARIES, EDUCATIONAL Wonks, History, Natura. 
History, oo and Domestic TrEaTiIsEs, HanpBOOKS Gurpes, Science, 
Traves, &c., together with a Synopsis of "their numerous ILLUSTRATED SERIAL 
FUBLicaTion6, sent post free on application to CassELL Petree & Garin, Ludgate 





13, GreaT Mariporovan STREET, 


HURST ‘aa ee NEW WORKS. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. He Hepworts Drxon. SECOND 
EDITION. Vols. 1 and 2, demy &vo, 20s. 
* Royal Windsor’ 


“ Mr. Dixon has supplied us with a highly entertaining book. 
is eminently a popular work, brist with anecdotes and amusing sketches of his- 
torical characters. The story is brightly told ; not a dull page can be found. Mr. 
Dixon is to be congratulated on having put so much information into so agreeable a 


shape.’’—Examiner. 
CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, M. GUIZOT, and 


other Distinguished Persons during the Second Empire. By the late Nassau 
W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Surpson. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s 


The NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Gaonex MacDonatp, 
LL.D., Author of **Robert Falconer,” &, 3v 


%in* Paul Faber’ Dr. MacDonald adds to his sch reputation. The plot ig 
deeply interesting, the characters are life-like, and the incidents remarkably strik- 
ing.’’—Court Journal. 

3 vols. 


KELVERDALE. By the Eart or Desarr. 
‘A more amusing, interesting, and well-written novel has not eet for many 
aday. The plot is natural, an ann rs well drawn, and the description of 
manners truly artistic. —Court Journal, 
A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 
of “ Viva,” “ Mignon,” &. SECOND ITION. 3 vols. 


A BROKEN FAITH. By Iza Durrus Harpy. Author 
of “* Only a Love Story,” “ Gacheitea” &c. 3 vols. 
LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. Rowsztt. 3 vols. 
| Next week. 


MARTIN v. MACKONOCHIE. 


JUDGMENT or tue LORD CHIEF JUSTICE or 
ENGLAND. 


Price ls. 


COOMBE v. EDWARDS. 


JUDGMENT or tue Rieur Hon. LORD PENZANCE, 
IN WHICH THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE QUEEN’S BENCH 
DIVISION IN THE CASE OF MARTIN v. MACKONOCHIE ARE 

CONSIDERED. 
Price 8. 


A LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD PENZANCE, 
ON HIS JUDGMENT IN THE CASE OF “COOMBE 
v. EDWARDS,” 

BY THE LORD Soe JUSTICE. 


London: VACHER and SONS, Py ST tepiatebaadke and 62, Millbank-street 
Peete 


e ‘Town BY THE DRAWLE.” By € 
PBL my Be a” Cc A r 
a The Sha k oe corps, Author of 2 
** Major Harcourt has oat us a very readable story, with a charming picture 
every-day life. Any one wishing to wil f leasant hours safely do 
* Down by the tnomio. »»__ Examiner. Rect tes ; a ” 


“‘ There is a fine healthiness of tone and a morality of domesticity in this book 
which is not met with in latter day fiction.’ ’— Academy. 


** A thoroughly wholesome and readable novel.””—Scoteman. 
London: WM. H. ALLEN and Co., 13, Waterloo-place, 





ater F. P. 
Be ool and Spite.” 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. PRESS, , 








‘ NOW READY, 
| «LIFE AND TIMES ©F STEIN; 
GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN. THE. NAPOLEONIC 
AGE. 


BY J. R. SEELEY, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, 
3 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, with Portraits and Maps, rrice 48s, 





° _ London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


PROFESSOR RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Published by, and to be had of, Gzorax ALLEN, Sunnyside, Orpington, 
Dioks whe will Semtatd Wrhoed hake tu 'oppliection’ 








Just Published, price 4s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 
CONSISTING OF 
LOGARITHMS or NUMBERS 1 10 108000, 
TRIGONOMETRICAL, NAUTICAL, anp orner TABLES. 
CARRIED TO SEVEN DECIMAL PLACES, 
New Edition. 
Edited by James Prypz, F.E.LS. 


W. and BR. CHAMBERS, LONDON and EDINBURGH. he. 





‘his day, post 8vo, $s. 
DIPHTHERIA: Its Nature and Treatment. 


By MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D., 
Senior Physisien to the Hospital for Diseases of thet Threat and Chest, 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, with 55 Lithographs, 8v6, 10s., 
Ds GERS to HEALTH: a Pictorial Guide to Domestic 
Setuant ot teense Defects. By T. Privem Teatz, M.A., Surgeon to the General 


 taaieni > Fe CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, 
. GOODALL, Cookridge-street. 


—- - + 








Now ready, price 1s., 


‘Yanty FAIR WINTER NUMBER; a Record, His- 
torical, Social, and Critical, of the 
Year 1878, 
Containing a New Portrait from the Life of 


R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G., Drawn specially 
® for this number by “ . together with a Biographical otice by 
“Jehu Junior 
Contributions in this Number 

The DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., v 

The DUKE of MANCHESTER, K Ps 

The MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY, K.P., 

The EARL of WINCHILSEA rm N OTTINGHAM, 

The EARL of DESART, 

LORD RONALD GOWER, 

Mr. BRET HAR 

The COUNTESS of STRADBROKE, 

The COUNTESS BATTHYANY, 

LADY FLORENCE DIXtE, 

And other Eminent Writers. 


E KNOW no modern collection of Portraits which 


makes the person studying them so rapidly and thoroughly ac ted 
with the eo of our pub blic men as that contained in ie the VANT 
FAIR ALBUM.”—Daily News, 


Now ready, price Three Guineas. 


1 7ANITY FAIR ALBUM, 10th Series, containing all the 
Portraits Zeteormted Retioee with Vanity Fair aaa the year 1878, { Sogether wi with the 
Notices thereto re Jehu Junior; and in addition, 
spool Fortealts from the Tile of the Earl of, Benoonaild and 
ce of Wales. A List of the Portraits contained in this and in previous 
volumes of the Series may be had free on application. 


sé A PORTRAIT will not tell you all you want to know 

about a man, but it ee important an upon his character, and 

supplies a clue to much that might o k and hidden. It is this 

which invests the admirable caricatures of Te 
torical value. They are an abstract me 











ee er with a kind of his- 
~ snes 


supplement to The Times and the news of the day,’ "m Saturday 


“VANITY FAIR” OFFICE, 
Tavistock-street, Covent Garden,’ 


‘London: | 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


With 70 Woodcuts, crown 8y0, 15s. 
The WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY o2 the 
>. emer Hinstrated by W Waren bd. Claibdant Arid Cocetnn: AT Exwns, ond 
With Portrait and 50 Ilustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 

LIFE of of ROBERT prom aes of ay TUBSQ), GEOLO.- 
BOTANIST. the “ Life of a 

With Portrait and 30 Tlustrations, crown 8v0, 10s. 64. 
LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD (SHOEMAKER of BANFF), 
SOOICH NATURALIST. By Simvxt, Suiits, LLD., Author of “ Solf-Help,” 


With Coloured Plates and 500 Ilustrations, 3 vols., medium Bvo, &4s. 
The MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the ANCIENT EGYP- 





TIANS. ia Sosceaatis Religion, &c. 
Soe oe . oa comparison of nS Paintings, Seulptares. an and "einen 
Witxtnson, F.R.S. a Neo Baition, oe iaahions by poy Be ob been revised 
and Edited by Samuxrt Brrcu, LLD. 


With 70 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. 

OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Eccrzsrasticat, Decorative, 
1d Reged Bde oa By Wisase Cason 
Barrister-at-Law. 

With 100 Mustrations, 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 

The NEW TESTAMENT. Edited with a PLAIN, PRAC. 

TICAL COMMENTARY for FAMILIES and GENERAL &EADERS, 


Vou. L—THE GOSPELS. By reso Vou. II.—THE ACTS ani EPISTLES. 
Cuvrron, M.A., late Archdeaconof ves Bastt Joxes, D.D., Lord Bishop 
land and Rector of Crayke. David's. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


MY BOYHOOD: A Srory-Boox or Country Lirkt anp 
_ Apvenrures ror Bors. By H. C. Barker, OM With 20 Illustrations by 

A. C. CorBovtp. oR 
Post 8vo0, 10s. 6d. 
FIELD PATHS and GREEN LAN ES, Betna Country 
Wats, chiefly in Surrey and Sussex. By Louis J. Jexnwiwas. With 8 Illus. 
trations from Sketches made on the spot by J. W. Wurmrrr, and Photo- 


= 8vo, 18s. cloth ; 3ls, 6d. calf; 368. morocco. 
The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. Illustrated with 


Borders, Initial Letters, hee: oe and woens Peery Ss ORDER AND 
History or THE Orrices. Tuomas Jawes, M.A., Honorary 
Canon of Peterborough. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


[_OTTERIES.—-Bee article “ Anovr Lorrrrtes” in the 
Cornhill Magazine for January, 1879. Price one shilling. 


On December 23 (one shilling), No. 229 
‘THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for J ANUARY. With 
Tilustrations by Grorar ae ‘and Frayx Dicgses. 


MADEN OIE cient Pamly ee (With on Tiustration.) Cee. 


ABOUT LOTTE “TSRine. 
THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 
AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE,—Part II, 
DR. ARBUTHNOT. 
x <a PROTX Family Duty a er to Mrs. Ya 
Viv temily D Duty ; by a Finer Artist. 
“would, SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


New and Tustrated Edition of the 
wir ee heb OF W. bd a 
Volume, crown 


r[HE BOOK of SNOBS ; TRAVELS and SKETCHES. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE GARDEN.” 


(CABTOUCHE. By the Author of “ The Rose Garden,” 
Me. 2 Tonton: SMITH, ELDER, nd Co.; 18, Waterloo-Place. 


a, 
yi AcMILLaN ’S MAGAZINE, No. 231.—For JANUARY, 
PRICE 1s. 


Cosvants or THE Nomper. 
“HAWORTH'S.” By Frances Hopason Burwrrt, Author of 
“‘ That 349s o’ Lowrie’s.” Chapters XVI.--XXII. 
IL TEATRO ITALIANO CONTEMPORANEO, 1800—1876. By 
jATHERINE PHILLImMoRE 
TRAFALGAR: A Pa.rnope. By F. T. PALGRAvE, 
METHODS OF SICK RELIEF. 
AMERICA REDIVIVA. By Jouyw W. Cross. 
LIFE IN LOVING. From Carvtivs. By H. F, Bramwett, 
TWO AFGHAN REFUGEES. By H. Surmertamp Epwarps. 
A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearr. Chapters XVII., XVITIL 
GARDEN THEATRE AND THE ROYAL ITALIAN 


OVENT 

OPERA. 

1), THE ASPECT OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
MACMILLAN & Co,, LONDON, 
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CHRISTMAS, 1878, oy eer 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS... S31 


The TIMES of Dec. 13, in its Review of Christmas Books, says of “OUR VILLAGE” :-- 
* Wit the ch hness, we may venture, we think, on the statement that the book whieh deserves to take higher rank tnan 
Messrs. Sempion Low aid Co.” ‘admirable edijon of of ‘ "Our Village’ will i. avery good book indeed......... Every good word that has ever been said or 


u L dd. ” 
written aoe "Ow V4 ee ge  - beautiful book for a present.’”’—Scotsman, 








MITFORD’S OUR VILLAGE. Specially illustrated at a Cost of Several Hundred Pounds. Crown 4to, 
cloth meas > fae view se price 21s. The Illustrations are all entirely new. [Now ready. 
_ Rata ss vt Peng is much the most desirable of the books before us, and would be ——— in any season.”’ 
bo he wae Ou Vilage” in has a Christmas gitt-book presented such a combination of literary and pictorial attractions as this.’’ 


aS VER} E'S NEW STORY i ds je DICK SANDS, th the . BOY CAPTAIN.” Translated by ELLEN E. FREWER, 
tions. | eee Fae 0 oo extra, »D 
Observer." 01 the books mn genten pu shed by M essrs. Sampson Eo, pecbehly ton the most attractive to boys will be ‘Dick Sands, the Boy Captain,’ the latest 
product re 
7 tytescnaarenhs (Other reviews have not appeared yet.) 


The CURIOUS ADVENTURES of a FIELD CRICKET. By Dr. ERNEST CANDEZE. Translated b N. 


ANVERS. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d L 
The World eays :—" The i interest of the story isabsorbing and exciling. . . Itis sabout the best book of the kind that we have ever read, and its illustrations 


are as clever as 
says :—** ‘The Field Cricket’ is sim ply charmin ng.” 
The Bazaar says :—‘ Boys will vote this ‘an outa jolly book.’ ” 
A W CHILD’S PLAY. Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beautifully printed in Colours, 4to, cloth extra, price 12s. 6d+ 
th cays :—‘‘‘ A New ais 8 Play’ comprises sixteen drawings (by that accomplished amateur, E. V. B.), richly but harmoniously coloured, and full of sweet 
faces. ._. Likely to make rapid id progress in little readers’ affections.”’ 
ane Morning Post says :—“ It wonld be difficult to conceive of a more fascinating volume for the nursery.” 


all Mall Gazette.—“ A charming book for young children.” 
Standard.—‘‘ These coloured drawings are charming. There is a wealth of imaginati» about them which is, as a general thing, wholly wanting in ilustrations 


meant for children.”’ 


W. Hi. G. KINGSTON’S EW BOY'S BOOK is “ WITH AXE and RIFLE on the WESTERN 
4TRIES.” Fully illustrated. cloth gilt, price 7s. [ Ready. 
The Standard says: —‘‘ ‘ Axe and Rifle’ ‘s right] y and naturally told. . . . Exciting adventures,” 


“ Its ty ponies s to surpass even that of his werke.”” —Court Circular. 
dpi aM gston’s best style.’’—Noncon, 
” of his very best books for boys.""—John Bull. 


NOTICE.—The New Work by the Author of that popular book, “‘ The Adventures of a Young Naturalist,” is 
Two FRIENDS. By Lucien Brarr. Translated by Mary pe Havrevittz. Small post 8vo, numerous ol 


Pall 1 Mall Gasetu Gazette.—" Boys will enjoy the unusual incidents in the story of ome 
“ This is distinetly a book for boys.’’-—Nonconformist. 


‘dha edimirable story for boye."—Morning Advertier iis 
‘MISS ALCOTT’S NEW STORY is “ UNDER the LILACS.” “By the Author of “Little Women,” do, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated ERondy, 
The Saturday Review stays :—“ The oh childven who have been delighted with ‘Little Women’ will be no less pleased with ‘Under the Lilacs.’ . . . e 
hope children this Christnas wil! enjoy Sancho’s adventures.” 
The Pall Tely Gazette says :—“ os Alcott bas found her way to the hearts of so many young English readers that the sight of a new story from her pen is 
waite comet antici ns of pleasure. We will say 2t once that ‘ Under the Lilacs’ will satisfy the author's most ardent admirers.” 


“They will tie lucky girls ard boys who find ‘ Under the Lilacs’ amcng their Christmas gifts. "Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Fresh and delightful.”"—Exaiminer 
“ Pure, graceful, and heartily egtertalvinn, "'—— Daily Telegraph. 


The PRIN CE of NURSERY PLAYMATES. 217 Oil Coloured Pictures for Children, illustrating all the 
ld Favourite Nursery Tales, and with the Text. Folio, in coloured boards, [ Ready. 
” Submitted ta to an intelligent juvenile ju i. ry of allages from eighteen months to ten ae ‘the ‘Prince’ was received with shricks of wonder and delight, and at 
once took the place in the nursery to which his rank entitled him.’ ’—Stirling Journal. 
“ The best book for children which has ever fallen into our hands,”’"—Croydon Chronicle. 
"2 book.’’—Examtner. 
** Well deserves its name.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


“ It does a father's heart good bo sestow such a book; he thinks of the gleesome wonder and wild delight of the little group who will hail this ‘Prince of - 


Nursery Playmates.’ ’’—Christian 


FUNNY, FOREIGNERS and FE ae eC LIGH. Alphabetically and Geographically Arranged ‘by 
* Rich humour aud some clever drawing in the coloured illustrations.’’—Standard. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 








SIR CHARLES LYELL. 





Post 8vo, 9s. 


THE STUDENTS ELEMENTS or GEOLOGY. By Sir CHARLES LYELL, Bart. 
Third Edition, thoroughly revised. With 600 Illustrations. 
‘‘ The present edition has been revised and corrected throughout, receiving such additions and corrections as the results of 


more recent investigations seemed to require, At tiie same time care has been taken not to alter the original character of the 
book.”’—Editor’s Preface. 
“ Bir ceeete Lyell bas here done for the geological student what Sir John ierschel did for the student of astronomy in his incomparable ‘ Outlines.’ Young 


in natural science had long wanted a short manual of at a reasonabie price, which sh 
eral aeeieet toe ane mee eane. geology ie price, should yet contain a full explanation of the leading facts ahd o. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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